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INTRODUCTION 


Y  I  1HERE  are  two  main  strains  of  effort  in  the 
I  present  essay.  One  of  these  is  concerned  to 
JL  present  what  the  essay  is  not  about.  It  is 
not  about  any  sense  of  resemblance  in  which  that 
term  is  used  by  thinkers  generally  and  widely  called 
Hegelian  Idealists.  Several  chapters  have  been 
devoted  to  bringing  out  that  point. 

The  other  main  aim  of  this  essay  is  to  advance  an 
analysis  of  four  senses  of  resemblance.  Two  of 
these  senses  would  seem  to  be  radical — in  the 
etymological  sense  of  the  term.  The  remaining 
two  senses  are  derivative. 

The  concluding  pages  of  this  essay  advance  some 
considerations  in  the  matter  of  universals  and 
taxonomy. 


R.W.C. 


Santa  Barbara 
April,  1951 
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CHAPTER  I 


SOME  PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS 

IT  is  not  difficult  to  agree  that  one  of  our  most  frequent 
mental  acts  is  that  of  making  a  comparison.  Not  all  of 
the  comparisons  we  make  are  voluntary  or  deliberate. 
Many,  if  not  most  of  them,  are  habitual;  so  much  so  that 
any  habitual  comparison  is  an  all  but  unconscious  act. 

No  more  is  it  difficult  to  agree  that  only  comparable 
matters  may  be  compared.  If  and  only  if  experiences  are 
similar  or  resembling  are  they  comparable.  Any  two 
experiences  not  resembling  in  any  respect  at  all  would  be 
different  in  every  respect.  No  two  experiences  which  are 
not  resembling  in  at  least  one  respect  would  be  comparable 
in  any  respect.  Experiences  that  were  different  in  every 
respect  could  be  contrasted  with  each  other  in  every  respect; 
but  they  could  not  be  compared  in  any  respect. 

It  suffices  to  underline  the  fact  that  comparison  is  of 
basic  importance  to  the  ways  of  everyday  life  as  well  as  to 
the  procedures  of  experimental  science,  to  indicate  one 
reason  why  it  is  remarkable  that  comparatively  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  sine  qua  non  of  comparison. 
More  than  a  few  philosophers  have  insisted  on  the  reality 
of  universals,  and  that  in  diverse  senses  of  the  term.  Yet  it 
would  seem  that  the  least  a  universal  could  be  in  any  sense 
(other  than  that  of  the  concrete  universal)  would  be  a 
“somewhat”  in  respect  of  which  instances  or  cases  of  it 
are  resembling.  “Colour”,  we  are  assured,  is  the  name  of 
a  universal;  something  that  is  common  to  all  colours. 
Yet  to  say  of  a  “somewhat”  that  it  is  common  to  things 
x  to  n  is  to  say  that  those  things  are  resembling  in  respect 
of  that  something  or  other.  Thus  things  that  are  coloured 
are  resembling  in  respect  of  being  coloured. 

If  two  things  were  not  resembling  in  being  coloured, 
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as  in  the  case  of  a  scent  and  that  of  a  scream,  it  would  be 
false  to  say  that  they  are  coloured.  If  no  experiences  had 
anything  in  common,  every  experience  would  be  unique. 
And  whatever  is  unique  is  unmatched:  it  bears  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  anything  else.  Were  every  experience  unique  in 
every  respect  there  would  be  no  resemblances  whatever; 
and,  for  that  reason  alone,  there  could  be  no  universals. 

It  may  seem  to  labour  the  obvious  to  remind  ourselves 
that  some  of  us  sometimes  say  that  we  compare  experiences 
that  are  (it  is  claimed)  strictly  the  same,  as  experiences. 
This  claim  is  denied  by  all  true-blue  Hegelians  and  it  is 
at  least  challenged  by  Pragmatists  of  several  varieties.  The 
denial  of  the  Heglians  is  a  matter  of  principle,  and  one 
with  which  we  shall  be  concerned  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
The  challenge  of  the  Pragmatists  seems  to  rest  on  confusion 
as  to  what  is  affirmed  by  those  who  find  two  experiences  to 
be  strictly  the  same  in  some  respect,  or  in  some  respects  or 
other. 

Thus  it  is  sometimes  pointed  out  that  rarely  if  ever  are 
two  peas  in  a  pod  exactly  the  same.  And  so  with  apples 
and  paintings  and  insects.  Two  apples  may  at  first  glance 
seem  to  be  the  same,  we  are  reminded,  but  on  closer 
examination  they  are  found  to  be  different  in  several 
respects.  Any  painting  that  is  deservedly  called  great  is 
different  from  any  other  one.  Even  the  two  Virgin  of  the 
Rooks,  if  they  could  be  brought  together  and  compared, 
probably  would  be  found  to  be  different  from  one  another 
in  several  respects.  And  so  on,  from  example  to  example. 

Yet  it  ought  to  be  fairly  plain  that  a  man  who  affirms 
that  two  Morningcloak  butterflies  are  the  same  is  not 
necessarily  saying  that  they  are  the  same  in  every  respect. 
These  two  Morningcloaks  are  the  same,  he  finds,  in  two 
characteristic  respects;  namely,  the  neural  structure  of  the 
wings,  and  the  shade  of  brown  they  present.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  experiences  that  are  strictly  the  same  in 
some  respect  or  other,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  two 
experiences  should  be  the  same  in  all  respects.  Two 
patches  of  hue,  for  example,  may  be  strictly  the  same  in 
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chroma,  while  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  context 
they  are  different  in  saturation  and  intensity. 

Another  source  of  confusion  in  this  connection  derives 
from  what  may  be  called  the  argument  from  circumstance. 
A  limitless  amount  of  evidence  may  be  adduced  in  support 
of  the  conclusion  that  circumstances  alter  cases.  On  the 
basis  of  that  conclusion  it  is  sometimes  urged  that  no  two 
experiences  could  be  strictly  the  same.  On  Thursday  a 
man  looks  at  an  etching  by  Picasso.  On  the  following 
Monday  he  looks  at  it  again.  But  in  the  meantime  he  has 
broken  his  collar  bone  and  various  other  things  have 
happened  to  him.  He  is  not  the  same  person.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  is  said,  his  experience  on  Monday  cannot 
possibly  be  the  same  as  that  on  Thursday. 

This  conclusion  may  be  highly  probable.  But  it  is  not 
certain.  If  the  conclusion  in  question  were  amended  to 
read  that  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  experience  on  Monday 
would  be  strictly  the  same  as  that  of  Thursday  it  might 
recommend  itself  on  the  basis  of  what  we  call  common 
sense.  The  broken  collar  bone  might  have  jaundiced  the 
man’s  outlook. 

But  the  proponents  of  the  argument  from  circumstance 
do  not  advance  it  as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  or  even  of 
probability.  They  put  it  forward  as  affording  proof  that  no 
two  experiences  can  be  the  same  in  any  respect.  The 
argument  in  question  assumes  many  familiar  forms.  Since 
the  light  from  the  sun  (it  is  argued)  is  incessantly  changing 
in  intensity,  it  is  impossible  that  anyone  should  see  strictly 
the  same  hue  at  any  two  times  during  the  day.  As  the 
shadows  begin  to  fall,  what  was  a  hue  of  one  intensity  and 
saturation  is  then  a  hue  of  a  different  intensity  and 
saturation. 

One  point,  among  several  others,  that  this  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  overlooks  is  simply  this.  The  decline  in  the  intensity 
of  the  sunlight  could  be  compensated  for  by  introducing 
into  t2  a  hue  of  that  much  higher  chromatic  intensity.  Thus 
at  t2  a  man  could  perceive  a  hue  that  was  strictly  the  same  in 
intensity  and  saturation  as  the  one  he  perceived  at  t2. 
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It  is  indeed  obvious,  that  alterations  in  the  intensity  of 
light  will  cause  alterations  in  the  hue  of  any  perceived 
area.  But  to  infer  from  this  that  at  different  times,  or  at 
the  same  time,  no  two  hues  could  be  the  same,  is  to  indulge 
in  a  non  sequitur.  The  most  that  could  follow  is  that  at  no 
two  times  of  the  day  could  the  same  perceived  area  exhibit 
the  same  hue.  But  even  that  much  would  follow  if,  but 
only  if,  there  were  no  comparing  factors.  Imagine,  for 
example,  that  you  are  watching  the  sun  rise  over  the  bay  of 
Santa  Barbara.  At  dawn  the  sea  is  the  colour  of  azurite  and 
it  is  very  still.  As  the  sun  rises  that  blue  shades  off  as  the 
light  brightens  until  it  is  of  the  light  vivid  blue  of  ultra- 
marine.  Then  the  wind  comes  up  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  choppy  sea  is  the  colour  of  azurite  again. 

The  argument  from  circumstances  goes  much  too  far, 
even  in  principle.  It  is  an  irrefragable  fact  that  circum¬ 
stances  alter  cases.  Hues  are  altered  by  alterations  in  their 
contexts;  the  usual  taste  of  an  article  of  food  is  changed  by 
a  cold  in  the  head,  and  so  on.  But  these  facts  are  matters  of 
fact,  not  principles  known  a  priori.  They  are  facts  which 
support  an  inductive  generalization.  The  point  alone  that 
the  argument  from  circumstances  is  inductive  should  suffice 
to  show  that  it  could  not  demonstrate  that  no  two  exper¬ 
iences  may  be  the  same  in  some  respect  or  other.  At  best, 
the  argument  in  question  enunciates  a  useful  rule  of  thumb. 

The  generalization  that  circumstances  alter  cases  could 
be  demonstrated  a  priori  if  and  only  if  it  were  taken  that 
every  possible  difference,  whether  spatial,  temporal,  or 
numerical  made  a  difference  to  the  content  of  whose  context 
those  differences  would  be  aspects.  This  is  indeed  the  case 
on  Bradley’s  theory  of  relations,  as  on  Hegel’s  doctrine  of 
essence.  On  those  views  there  are  no  experiences  that  are 
strictly  the  same.  The  appeal  to  an  Hegelian  dialectic  as 
the  ground  upon  which  strict  similarity  is  denied  is  the 
concern  of  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  argument  from 
circumstances  would  seem  to  be  an  inductive  version  of  the 
internality  of  relations.  And  that  argument  fails  to  prove 
as  much  as  some  of  its  proponents  allege,  in  so  far  as  it  falls 
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short  of  committing  itself  to  the  full  provisions  of  the 
theory  that  all  relations  are  internal. 

Presumably  it  is  clear  that  no  inductive  generalization 
could  demonstrate  that  strict  similarity  is  impossible.  For 
no  induction  could  canvass  all  possibilities.  Those  who 
assert  that  no  two  experiences  can  be  strictly  the  same  do 
not  seem  to  realize  one  of  the  consequences  of  their 
assertion.  If  no  two  experiences  are  the  same  in  any 
respect,  then  any  experience  is  unique  in  every  respect. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  slur  over  this  consequence  of  the  denial  of 
strict  similarity,  or  exact  resemblance,  by  saying,  “Oh,  well, 
in  some  respects  any  experience  will  be  unique.”  But 
that  is  not  exactly  the  point.  It  is  not  asserted  that  ex¬ 
periences  are  unique  in  some  respects.  Rather,  it  is  held 
that  no  two  experiences  may  be  the  same  in  any  respect. 
This  is  to  say  that  in  all  experience  there  are  not  two 
experiences  that  are  the  same  in  any  respect.  Then  all 
experiences  are  different  from  each  other  in  every  repect. 
If  all  experiences  are  different  from  each  other  in  every 
respect,  then  all  experiences  are  unique — not  in  some  but 
in  all  respects. 

Thus  the  fond  husband  who  kissed  his  wife  good-bye  as 
he  went  off  to  work  would  be  parting  with  her  literally 
forever,  as  she  would  be  parting  with  him.  Returning 
that  evening  to  a  home  that  was  quite  different  from  the  one 
he  knew  that  morning  he  might  presume  to  find  someone 
there,  though  whether  she  could  answer  to  the  same  name, 
or  even  be  a  woman  at  all  would  be  more  than  doubtful  in 
a  world  in  which  nothing  were  the  same  as  anything  else. 
In  such  a  world  there  could  not  be  two  pins  that  were  the 
same  in  any  respect,  or  two  needles.  There  could  be  only 
one  pin  and  one  needle.  And  the  pin  would  be  different  in 
all  respects  from  everything  else,  as  would  the  needle. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  in  some  quarters  the  foregoing 
considerations  will  be  dismissed  as  dialectic;  in  the  academic 
as  distinguished  from  the  etymological  sense  of  the  term. 
Yet  they  are  but  a  simple  elucidation  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  categorical  denial  of  exact  resemblance  or 
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strict  similarity.  Where  being  the  same  is  declared  im¬ 
possible,  no  two  things  can  be  the  same  in  any  respect. 

More  than  a  few  matters  analogous  to  those  considered 
above  will  be  among  the  topics  of  subsequent  chapters. 
Still,  at  this  juncture  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  strict  state¬ 
ment  of  what  is  being  denied  by  the  denial  of  exact  resem¬ 
blance.  To  say  that  bx  resembles  b2  exactly  is  to  say  that  bx 
and  b2  are  stricdy  the  same  in  quality  or  character.  And  to 
say  that  bt  and  b2  are  strictly  the  same  in  quality  is  to  say 
that  bx  and  b2  are  quite  identical  in  point  of  quality  or 
character.  Thus  exact  resemblance  means  what  is  meant  by 
strict  similarity  which  means  what  is  meant  by  qualitative 
identity. 

Another  step  is  requisite  that  the  statement  of  exact 
resemblance,  as  so  far  made,  may  be  brought  out  more  fully. 
Presumably  it  is  evident  that  bx  is  enumerably  one,  and  that 
b2  is  enumerably  one.  bx  and  b2  are  two  cases  of  b.  That 
bj  resembles  b2  exactly  means  that  bx  and  b2  are  strictly  the 
same  in  quality  or  character,  and  this  means  that  bx  and  b2 
are  identical  in  quality  or  character.  Yet,  though  bx  and 
b2  are  identical  in  point  of  quality  or  character,  b2  and  b2 
are  numerically  different:  they  are  two,  not  one. 

Exact  resemblance,  we  have  noticed,  means  what  is  meant 
by  the  strict  similarity  of  any  two  items  that  are  strictly 
the  same,  which  means  what  is  meant  by  their  being  identical 
in  quality  or  character.  Conversely,  their  being  identical 
in  quality  means  what  is  meant  by  the  strict  similarity  of 
any  two  items  that  are  strictly  the  same,  which  means  what 
is  meant  by  their  exact  resemblance.  Thus  we  may  see  that 
any  exact  resemblance  is  a  qualitative  identity  distributed 
in  at  least  two  cases  of  itself. 

At  this  juncture  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the 
foregoing  statement  of  the  meaning  of  exact  resemblance 
says  nothing  at  all  about  substantial  identity,  or  the  per¬ 
sisting  identity  of  a  continuant  throughout  changes  in  its 
qualities  and  relations.  Only  the  qualities  and  relations  of 
the  continuant  are  here  in  question. 

One  of  the  more  common  complaints  levelled  at  those 
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who  find  exact  resemblances  in  their  experiences  is  that 
they  are  insensitive  to  differences.  Thus  we  may  be 
assured  by  Professor  X  that  whenever  he  looks  at  an  area 
he  finds  therein  diverse  hues,  and  delicate  gradations  of 
those  diverse  hues.  Upon  being  asked  whether  or  not  he 
can  match  a  skein  of  wool  for  his  wife  at  the  knit  shop,  he 
may  reply  impatiently,  “Yes,  of  course;”  then,  rather 
guardedly,  “  Well,  of  course,  not  quite,  not  quite.”  Far 
from  being  a  mere  evasion,  this  revision  of  opinion  per¬ 
tinaciously  clings  to  evidence  that  cannot  advisedly  be 
ignored. 

Consider  that  (for  some  of  us,  at  any  rate)  two  cases 
of  the  same  kind  of  red  are  resembling  or  the  same.  This 
is  to  say  that  these  two  cases  of  red  are  the  same  in  chroma, 
intensity,  and  saturation.  Now  consider  that  an  orange 
hue  resembles  a  red.  Yet  an  orange  hue  is  not  the  same 
as  a  red  hue. 

Thus  we  may  notice  that  there  are  at  least  two  distinct 
senses  of  “resemblance”.  There  is  the  sense  in  which  two 
cases  of  the  same  hue  resemble  each  other  in  being  exactly 
the  same.  And  there  is  the  sense  in  which  two  hues,  such 
as  orange  and  red,  are  resembling  though  diverse. 

Now  anyone  who  concentrates  his  attention  on  hues  that 
resemble  each  other  in  this  second  sense  of  the  term  re¬ 
semblance  may  easily  come  to  feel  that  such  resemblances 
alone  are  natural  and  concrete,  whereas  exact  resemblances 
are  factitious  and  abstract.  And  since  a  man’s  everyday 
experience  of  hues  abounds  in  ranges  of  greens  and  blues 
and  browns,  any  feeling  that  continuous  gradations  in 
shades  is  the  rule  is  natural  in  that  it  is  habitual.  Any 
occurrence  of  two  cases  of  the  same  hue,  as  in  the  chroma  of 
two  five-cent  stamps  is,  if  you  like,  the  exception. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  presume  that  a  range  of 
apple  green  from  dark  to  medium  light  is  natural  or 
concrete,  whereas  two  cases  of  any  one  shade  of  that  range 
of  greens  is  factitious.  Presumably  any  experience,  whether 
it  be  a  range  of  dark  blues,  or  two  cases  of  azurite  of  the 
same  saturation  and  intensity  is  factitious;  for  both  are 
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made  or  produced;  they  do  not  just  happen.  Ranges  of 
hues  in  gradation  are  comparatively  familiar;  they  are  all 
around  us,  here  and  there;  whereas  to  anyone  not  given  to 
looking  often  at  postage  stamps  of  the  same  denomination, 
beetles  of  the  same  species  and  variety,  or  paintings  of  a 
single  period,  examples  of  two  cases  of  the  same  hue,  or 
repeated  patterns  and  designs  in  the  same  hues,  are  ex¬ 
ceptional,  not  familiar.  Therefore  they  may  strike  his 
attention  with  the  force  of  aroused  curiosity,  thus  to  seem 
odd  and  a  little  forced. 

Any  shade  in  any  range  of  hues  may  be  repeated  exactly, 
so  long  as  the  causal  conditions  of  that  repetition  are 
ensured.  Any  shade  of  ultramarine  from  high  light  to 
dark  may  be  repeated  over  and  over  again.  The  life  of  the 
forger  in  egg-tempera  would  be  less  simple  if  this  were  not 
so.  If  no  shade  within  the  reds  which  we  loosely  call 
brick  red  could  be  repeated  exactly,  then  the  brick  reds 
available  would  be  exhausted  in  that  range.  For,  ex 
hypothesis  there  may  not  be  two  cases  of  any  brick  red. 
Let  us  take  it  that  there  are  seven  hundred  and  fifty  brick 
reds.  Then  after  each  one  of  these  had  appeared  once, 
there  could  not  be  another  brick  red  hue. 

There  are  those  who,  being  impressed  by  the  nicety  of 
the  subtlety  with  which  nuances  of  shades  may  be  deployed, 
stand  on  this  as  evidence  that  no  hues  resemble  each  other 
exactly.  It  might  have  been  better  for  their  cause  had  they 
put  their  point  the  other  way  around.  In  the  second  of 
our  two  senses  of  “resemblance”,  subtle  nuances  may 
resemble  each  other  very  closely  indeed.  Yet  this  does 
not  even  tend  to  demonstrate  that  a  nuance,  however, 
subtle,  could  not  appear  twice.  The  shade  of  auburn 
called  “Titian”  has  never  been  closely  plagiarized;  but  (for 
some  of  us  at  least)  it  exists  in  more  than  one  of  Titian’s 
paintings.  Whenever  and  wherever  in  a  man’s  visual 
experience  there  is  no  difference  between  the  hue  (say)  of 
the  one  border  of  an  expanse  and  the  hue  of  the  other 
border  of  it,  then  the  two  hues  resemble  each  other  in 
being  exactly  the  same. 
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So  far  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  term  resemblance 
is  equivocal.  In  one  of  the  two  primary  senses,  resemblance 
is  used  with  reference  to  charateristics  that  are  exactly  the 
same.  When  used  in  this  sense,  the  term  designates  a 
qualitative  identity  that  is  repeated  in  at  least  two  cases  of 
itself. 

Now  no  qualitative  identity  may  be  a  matter  of  degree. 
Each  quality  is  what  it  is,  and  is  not  another  characteristic. 
To  say  that  a  qualitative  identity  might  be  itself  to  this 
degree  and  not  itself  but  something  else  to  that  degree,  is 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Law  of  Identity. 

Yet  we  do  compare  diverse  characteristics  as  resembling 
each  other  more  or  less.  In  all  these  cases,  the  terms  of 
comparison  may  not  be  exact  resemblances;  for  exact 
resemblances  do  not  resemble  each  other  more  or  less. 
We  compare  characteristics  as  resembling  each  other  more 
or  less  as  we  compare  an  orange  hue  with  a  red.  An  orange 
hue  is  more  like  a  red  than  a  blue.  A  sour  taste  is  more 
like  a  bitter  one  than  a  cloyingly  sweet  taste.  Middle  C 
is  more  like  C-sharp  than  G.  This  is  to  say  that  degrees 
of  resemblance  are  comprised  within  the  second  one  of 
our  two  basic  senses  of  “resemblance”. 

It  is  perhaps  plain  that  any  item  in  any  range  of  resem¬ 
blance  may  be  repeated  in  several  cases  of  itself.  Thus  a 
pattern  of  hues  may  present  several  cases  of  azurite  of  the 
same  chroma,  intensity,  and  saturation.  The  same  pattern 
might  present  other  and  diverse  blues.  Thus  both  basic 
senses  of  the  term  resemblance  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
same  experience. 

For  reasons  with  which  we  shall  be  concerned  at  length 
in  the  course  of  subsequent  chapters,  we  habitually  speak 
and  write  as  though  there  were  but  one  red,  one  orange,  one 
yellow  and  so  on.  Thus  we  say  that  the  grass  is  green,  the 
sky  is  blue,  that  tomatoes  are  red,  and  that  the  wall  is  grey. 
Although  this  is  convenient,  it  is  also  misleading.  We 
understand,  of  course,  that  “red”  actually  designates 
diverse  shades;  that  there  is  no  hue  alone  that  is  properly 
called  “red”;  and  we  understand  as  much  about  the  other 
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constituents  of  the  analogous  order  of  hues.  A  colour- 
designation  designates  a  range  of  hues  of  diverse  chroma, 
saturation,  and  intensity.  Even  a  colour-name  such  as 
orpiment  has  no  unique  referent.  Rather,  orpiment 
designates  a  range  of  yellows  of  diverse  intensities  and 
saturations.  Such  simple  considerations  as  these  may 
suffice  to  indicate  that  no  colour-designation  is  univocal. 

Thus  it  would  be  a  gross  blunder  to  presume  that  “red” 
designates  a  single  hue  repeated  in  may  cases  of  itself.  For 
“red”  designates  a  range  of  hues  between  violet-red  and 
red-orange.  These  diverse  hues  resemble  each  other, 
though  they  are  not  the  same,  as  are  any  two  cases  of  any 
red. 

These  two  basic  senses  of  resemblance  yield  two  derivative 
senses  in  which  the  term  is  used.  For  reasons  that  will 
appear  in  the  immediate  sequel,  it  is  essential  that  these 
derivative  senses  should  be  taken  into  account  in  this 
connection. 

It  is  fairly  plain  that  we  may  and  do  compare  experiences 
in  point  of  the  number  of  respects  in  which  they  resemble 
each  other.  Thus  two  coins  of  the  same  issue  and  denom¬ 
ination  would  be  found  to  resemble  each  other  in  more 
respects  than  some  other  coin  of  a  different  issue.  In  any 
such  comparison  of  experiences  as  more  or  less  resembling 
in  point  of  the  number  of  their  resemblances,  “more 
resembling”  means  that  numerically  more  resemblances 
are  repeated  in  the  coins  of  the  same  issue  and  denomination 
than  in  either  of  them  and  the  other  coin.  The  converse 
of  this  is  the  meaning  of  “less  resembling”  in  statements  of 
comparisons  in  which  experiences  are  compared  in  point 
of  the  number  of  resemblances  they  present. 

Those  resemblances  would  be  exact  resemblances.  But  it 
is  no  less  plain  that  we  may  and  do  compare  experiences  as 
more  or  less  resembling  in  point  of  the  number  of  character¬ 
istics  in  the  one  that  are  more  like  characteristics  in  the 
other  than  the  characteristics  of  some  other  experience. 
Thus  a  gown  in  five  shades  of  yellow  is  more  like  one  in 
three  shades  of  orange  than  a  gown  in  five  shades  of  blue. 
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Exclusive  preoccupation  with  these  two  derivative  senses 
of  resemblance  would  leave  out  of  account  the  basic  sense 
in  which  experiences  are  compared  as  more  or  less  re¬ 
sembling.  In  these  two  derivative  senses  of  resemblance 
experiences  are  indeed  compared  as  resembling  each  other 
more  or  less.  But  this  is  to  compare  them  in  point  of  the 
number  of  resemblances  available  for  comparison.  It  is  to 
compare  experiences  in  point  of  superior  or  inferior 
numbers  of  exact  resemblances.  Or  it  is  to  compare 
experiences  in  point  of  superior  or  inferior  numbers  of 
characteristics  that  are  more  or  less  resembling  as  charac¬ 
teristics. 

Presumably  it  is  fairly  plain  that  the  existence  of  exact 
resemblances  is  a  necessary  condition  of  any  comparison  of 
experiences  as  more  or  less  resembling  in  point  of  superior 
or  inferior  numbers  of  resemblances  repeated  in  them. 
And  it  is  no  less  plain  that  the  existence  of  characteristics 
that  are  (as  characteristics')  more  or  less  resembling  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  any  comparison  in  point  of  numbers 
of  such  resemblances.  Nevertheless,  apparently  it  is  easy 
to  take  it  that  comparisons  in  point  of  superior  or  inferior 
numbers  of  resemblances  make  out  all  there  is  to  the  matter 
of  degrees  of  resemblance.  Unfortunately  for  any  of  us 
who  may  prefer  simplicity  in  analysis  that  is  not  so. 

With  the  distinctions  in  mind  that  have  been  brought  out 
so  far,  it  may  now  be  possible  to  proceed  to  consider 
relatively  basic  matters  which  may  be  disclosed  by  an 
investigation  of  those  distinctions.  But  though  possible, 
any  such  procedure  would  not  be  sensible.  One’s  past 
experience  has  taught  that  the  subject  of  resemblance  is 
beclouded  by  doctrinaire  and  unquestioning  prejudice. 
For  that  reason  alone  it  may  be  well  to  attempt  to  remove 
misunderstanding  on  several  scores  before  going  on  to  the 
main  subject  of  this  essay.  That  will  take  us  rather  far 
afield,  if  only  because  we  shall  begin  with  a  consideration  of 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  misunderstanding  in  this 
connection;  namely,  the  Hegelian  dialectic  of  contraries. 
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THE  DIALECTIC  OF  CONTRARIES  AND  EXACT 

RESEMBLANCES 

IT  would  appear  that  no  one  has  denied  the  existence 
of  resemblances  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  common 
usage  to  say  that  light  crimson  resembles  dark  crimson. 
Such  is  not  the  case  in  the  matter  of  exact  resemblance. 
The  existence,  even  so  much  as  the  possibility,  of  an  exact 
resemblance  has  been  denied  systematically  as  a  matter  of 
principle  by  Hegelian  Idealism.  This  denial  is  based  on 
no  attempt  to  muster  an  empirical  demonstration  of  a 
Leibnitzian  identity  of  indiscernibles.  Rather,  the  denial 
is  part  and  parcel  of  a  conception  of  identity  as  identity  in 
difference  that  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Hegelian 
dialectic  of  contraries. 

The  phrase  “identity  in  difference”  has  been  regarded  by 
some  thinkers  as  a  matter  of  mere  mystery-mongering. 
How  can  differences  nevertheless  be  identical?  The  phrase 
is  transparently  absurd. 

Such  is,  of  course,  the  case  in  the  light  of  the  Law  of 
Non-Contradiction.  But  in  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  as 
in  that  of  Bradley,  the  Law  of  Identity  is  denounced  and 
repudiated.  Those  imbued  with  unquestioning  confidence 
in  the  Laws  of  Thought  turn  away  from  the  suggestion 
that  this  could  be  done  as  from  something  wanton.  Yet 
there  was  nothing  unconsidered  about  it. 

Hegelian  philosophy  takes  becoming  seriously.  In  this 
regard,  as  in  others,  it  breaks  sharply  with  the  thinkers  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  pre-critical  thinkers  of  the 
eighteenth.  For  them,  changes  are  matters  of  succession, 
not  of  growth  and  development.  One  state  succeeds 
another;  there  is  no  question  of  the  growth  of  one  phase 
into  another  development. 
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Now,  it  is  an  old  story  that  change  is  unintelligible. 
How  can  A,  which  is  A,  change  into  Y,  which  is  Y.  Let 
the  process  of  change  be  a  matter  of  stages  as  minute  as 
you  wish.  Still,  in  the  course  of  the  process,  however 
conceived  of,  there  finally  would  be  a  moment  at  which  A 
would  no  longer  be  A,  and  would  not  yet  be  Y.  Yet  to 
say,  in  any  case  whatever,  that  A  may  be  both  A  and  not  A 
is  to  utter  a  self-contradiction.  That  contradiction  would 
be  implicated  in  any  view  on  which  it  were  held  that  one 
self-identical  being  may  become  another  self-identical 
being.  What  is  self-identical  may  not  become:  it  may 
only  be  itself.  Any  view  of  change  on  which  what  changes 
is  self-identical  must,  then,  be  abandoned.  The  truth  to 
be  elucidated  by  the  dialectic  that  supersedes  abstract  and 
static  logic  is  that  changing  reality  is  becoming.  In  Hegel’s 
Logic  becoming  is  the  primary  category  in  and  through 
which  the  initial  synthesis  of  the  dialectic  is  made;  namely, 
that  of  being  and  nothing. 

Bradley’s  philosophy  affords  the  classic  English  variant 
on  the  dialectic  of  contraries.  In  the  interests  of  a  method 
by  which  Appearance  (or  experience  in  becoming)  could 
be  elucidated,  Bradley  denounces  the  Law  of  Identity  on 
the  authority  of  Hegel.  Thus  Bradley  writes  in  his 
Logic:  “The  principle  of  identity  is  often  stated  in  the 
form  of  a  tautology.  CA  is  A’.  If  this  really  means  that 
no  difference  exists  on  the  two  sides  of  the  judgment,  we 
may  dismiss  it  at  once.  It  is  no  judgment  at  all.  As 
Hegel  tells  us,  it  sins  against  the  very  form  of  judgment: 
for  while  professing  to  say  something  it  really  says 
nothing.  It  does  not  even  assert  identity.  For  identity 
without  difference  is  nothing  at  all.  It  takes  two  to  make 
the  same,  and  the  least  we  can  have  is  some  change  of 
event  in  a  selfsame  thing,  or  the  return  to  that  thing  from 
a  suggested  difference.  For,  otherwise,  to  say  Tt  is  the 
same  as  itself’  would  be  quite  unmeaning.  We  could  not 
even  have  the  appearance  of  judgment  in  A  is  A,  if  we 
had  not  at  least  the  difference  of  position  in  the  different 
A’s;  and  we  cannot  have  the  reality  of  judgment,  unless 
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some  difference  actually  enters  into  the  content  of  what 
we  assert.”(1) 

Hegel  “tells  us”  that  a  tautology  “sins  against  the  very 
form  of  judgment”.  There  is  “the  appearance  of  judgment 
in  A  is  A”  merely  because  each  A  is  in  a  different  position. 
This  will  not  do.  One  A  is  enumerably  different  from 
another  A,  to  be  sure;  but  “unless  some  difference  actually 
enters  into  the  content  of  what  we  assert”,  there  is  only 
the  appearance  of  judgment.  “For  identity  without 
difference  is  nothing  at  all.” 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  numerical  diff¬ 
erences  as  genuine  differences,  may  be  perplexed  by  the 
above -quoted  statements.  In  A  is  A,  they  might  urge, 
there  is  a  difference;  that  of  the  one  A  from  the  other. 
Thus  the  one  A  is  existentially  different  from  the  other. 
Now,  as  may  become  plain  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  the 
doctrine  of  identity  in  difference  denies  that  mere  numerical 
difference  makes  sense.  “Numerical  distinction  is  not 
distinction  without  difference,  that  once  more  is  sense¬ 
less  .  .  .”(2)  The  difference  which  Bradley  demands  is 
difference  in  quality  or  character.  “Without  difference  in 
character  there  can  be  no  distinction,  and  the  opposite 
would  seem  to  be  nonsense. ”(3)  In  a  tautology  the  two 
terms  are  not  different  in  character.  Therefore,  in 
Bradley’s  view,  they  are  not  really  distinct,  “and  the 
opposite  would  seem  to  be  nonsense”. 

In  a  tautology  there  is  no  movement  in  thought  at  all, 
but  at  best  the  assertion  of  the  barren  identity  of  two 
symbols.  Since  all  that  exists  is  in  becoming,  thought 
devoid  of  development  would  be  at  best  a  mere  association 
of  images  recollected.  An  association  of  ideas  could  be 
no  judgment,  for  associations  are  recollections  of,  not 
developments  in  and  of  ideas. (4) 

A  genuine  judgment,  as  distinguished  from  an  association 
of  ideas,  will  (it  is  held)  assert  unity  in  diversity,  not  the 

(1)  Logic,  Vol.  i,  p.  1 41.  Italics  mine. 

(2)  Appearance  and  Reality,  p.  531. 

<s*  Ibid,  p.  532. 

(4)  See  the  Logic,  Bk.  II,  Part  1,  Ch.  1. 
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empty  identity  of  the  tautology  A  is  A.  In  the  absence 
either  of  differences  united  in  judgment,  or  of  the  unity 
differentiated  by  the  differences,  judgment  is  absent.  For 
unless  the  different  constituents  of  a  judgment  are  in  some 
sense  united  in  it,  there  is  then  no  judgment  but,  at  best, 
an  association  of  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  it  be 
differences  that  are  in  union,  there  is  no  judgment,  but 
rather  the  mere  utterance  of  strict  tautology,  and  so  no 
movement  in  thought. 

Thus  we  may  see  that  the  formula  of  judgment  may  not 
be  A  is  A.  On  this  view,  we  are  required  to  realize  also 
that  the  formula  of  judgment  may  not  be  A  is  B.  For  in 
this  latter  form  we  assert  (it  is  assumed)  that  A  is  identical 
with,  or  strictly  the  same  as,  B.  This  being  so,  we  are 
confronted  by  an  alleged  dilemma:  on  the  one  alternative, 
A  is  A,  we  assert  nothing  about  A;  on  the  other,  we  say 
that  A  is  what  it  is  not,  namely  B.  “And  we  seem  unable 
to  clear  ourselves  from  the  old  dilemma.  If  you  predicate 
what  is  different,  you  ascribe  to  the  subject  what  it  is  not; 
and  if  you  predicate  what  is  not  different  you  say  nothing 
at  all  "(D 

In  Bradley’s  view,  the  source  of  this  error  may  be  brought 
to  light  by  considering  the  nature  of  the  contradictory,  on 
his  dialectic  of  contraries.  “We  have  to  avoid  in  dealing 
with  Contradiction,  the  same  mistake  we  found  had  ob¬ 
scured  the  nature  of  Identity.  We  there  were  told  to 
produce  tautologies,  and  here  we  are  by  certain  persons 
forbidden  to  produce  anything  else.  ‘A  is  not  A’  may  be 
taken  to  mean  that  A  can  be  nothing  but  what  is  simply  A. 
That  is,  once  again,  the  erroneous  assertion  of  mere  abstract 
identity  without  any  difference.” (1)  That  assertion  is 
erroneous  because  it  rests  upon  the  assumption  of  pure 
negation.  Indeed,  that  assumption  is  at  the  basis  of  the 
traditional  yet  wholly  erroneous  understanding  of  the 
Law  of  Non-Contradiction.  For  the  assumption  that  A 
is  simply  not  B  carries  us  ineluctably  to  the  conclusion 
that  A  is  A  irrespective  of  its  relations.  And  that 

<!'  Appearance  and  Reality,  p.  17. 
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conclusion,  it  is  alleged,  entails  the  above-mentioned 
dilemma. 

For  this  reason,  among  several  others,  there  can  be  no 
place  in  logic  for  the  notion  of  mere  negation.  “The 
contradictory  idea,  if  we  take  it  in  a  merely  negative  form, 
must  be  banished  from  logic.  If  not-A  were  solely  the 
negation  of  A,  it  would  be  an  assertion  without  a  quality, 
and  would  be  a  denial  without  anything  positive  to  serve 
as  its  ground.  A  something  that  is  only  not  something  else, 
is  a  relation  that  terminates  in  an  impalpable  void,  a 
reflection  thrown  upon  empty  space.  It  is  a  mere  non¬ 
entity  which  cannot  be  real.”(1)  In  a  word,  mere  negation  is 
groundless  verbiage.  Every  significant  negation  pre¬ 
supposes  a  positive  ground.  We  cannot  and  do  not 
deny  a  predicate  of  a  nothing;  rather  we  deny  it  of  a 
subject  on  the  ground  that  this  subject  possesses  a  quality 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  predicate  of  our  negative 
judgment. 

Thus,  in  Bradley’s  view,  the  negative  judgment  does  not 
express  bare  otherness  or  mere  negation,  between  terms  for 
which  there  would  be  no  middle  ground.  Hence  Bradley 
denies  that  the  logical  form  of  the  contradictory,  within 
which  no  middle  term  is  possible,  and  the  logical  form  of 
the  contrary,  within  which  a  middle  term  is  possible  at 
least,  are  distinct  forms  of  judgment.  Consequently, 
he  holds  that  the  contradictory  is  one  with  the  contrary. 
“But  then  this  positive  ground,  which  is  the  basis  of 
negation,  is  not  contradictory.  It  is  merely  discrepant, 
opposite,  incompatible.  It  is  only  contrary.”*2) 

Thus  Bradley  holds  that  the  notion  of  the  contradictory, 
as  it  is  formulated  by  formal  logic,  must  be  “banished” 
from  logical  theory.  This  must  be  so,  he  argues,  because 
pure  negation  is  absurd,  and  without  mere  negation,  there 
may  be  no  contradictory  as  distinct  from  the  contrary. 
Pure  negation  is  absurd  because,  “It  is  impossible  for  any¬ 
thing  to  be  only  Not-A.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  Not-A 

(1)  Logic,  Vol.  I,  p.  123. 

<2)  Logic,  p.  123. 
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in  thought”. (1)  Thus  the  contradictory  can  only  mean 
what  is  meant  by  the  contrary. 

No  rule  that  would  comprehend  the  scope  of  the  contrary 
could  be  formulated.  For  “contrary  opposition  is  in¬ 
definitely  plural.  The  number  of  qualities  that  are 
discrepant  or  incompatible  with  A,  can  not  be  determined 
by  a  general  rule.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  define 
contrary  in  some  sense  which  will  limit  the  use  of  the  term; 
but  for  logical  purposes  this  customary  restriction  is 
nothing  but  lumber.  In  logic  the  contrary  should  be 
simply  the  discrepant”. (2)  The  contradictory  is  one  with 
the  contrary,  and  the  contrary  is  simply  the  self-discrepant. 
Thus,  wherever  Bradley  writes  of  a  relational  situation  as 
being  self-contradictory,  he  means  not  what  a  reader 
steeped  in  the  Aristotelian  tradition  naturally  would  take 
him  to  mean;  rather,  he  means  that  the  terms  and  relations 
in  question  are  respectively  contraries,  and  that  by  virtue 
of  these  very  contraries  that  relational  situation  is  self- 
discrepant. 

Thus  we  may  come  to  see  something  of  what  it  means  to 
say  that  identity  is  identity  in  difference;  not  the  inane 
abstraction  expressed  by  A  is  A.  “The  axiom  of  Identity, 
if  we  take  it  in  the  sense  of  a  principle  of  tautology,  is  no 
more  than  the  explicit  statement  of  an  error.”(3)  For  all 
thinking  is  becoming,  and  in  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
affirmed  judgement  is  born.  In  a  tautology,  there  is  no 
development  at  all.  The  traditional  notion  that  an  affirm¬ 
ation  of  identity  is  and  must  be  tautological  derives  from 
an  unmitigated  error,  of  which  the  axiom  of  identity  is 
“the  explicit  statement”. 

This  error  is  the  fantasy  that  there  could  be  and  is  pure 
negation,  or  mere  otherness.  It  is  absurd  to  hold  that  A 
might  be  merely  A,  and  so  merely  not  B.  This  is  absurd  on 
two  counts.  In  the  first  place,  to  say  that  A  is  not  B  is  to 
say  that  A  is  what  it  is  not,  namely,  B.  (This  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  in  particular  may  well  be  deemed  almost  certainly 
fallacious;  in  any  case,  our  purpose  here  is  not  that  of  a 

(i)  Ibid.,  p.  123.  (2)  Ibid.,  p.  124.  Ibid. 
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critic.)  In  the  second  place,  it  is  absurd  to  hold  that  “A  is 
not  B”  means  that  A  per  se  is  not  B  per  se.  For  in  that 
case  there  could  be  no  ground  for  the  not.  It  might  as 
well  be  said  that  wisdom  is  not  blue,  or  that  a  mind  is  not  a 
coal  scuttle. 

It  is  well  understood  that  pure  negation  (as  unclarified 
by  relevant  advances  in  logic)  permits  the  so-called  infinite 
judgment.  Bradley  takes  it  that  no  case  of  pure  negation 
may  yield  anything  else.  For  this  reason,  he  holds  that  a 
characteristic  A  may  not  be  B,  and  that  the  characteristic 
B  may  not  be  A,  each  one  merely  and  simply  in  its  own 
right.  Rather,  a  middle  term  between  A  and  B  is  requisite 
that  there  may  be  a  positive  ground,  or  justification,  for  the 
difference  between  A  and  B. 

Any  theory  which  requires  that  there  be  a  middle  term 
between  any  two  terms  can  only  repudiate  the  Law  of  Non- 
Contradiction.  For,  as  is  well  known,  that  Law  entails  the 
Law  of  Excluded  Middle  on  which  there  may  be  no  middle 
term  between  the  terms  of  a  contradictory.  The  con¬ 
tradictory  must  be  “banished  from  logic”.  This  is  done 
by  identifying  it  with  the  contrary.  Since  there  is  a  middle 
term  between  the  terms  of  any  contrary,  a  basic  requirement 
of  a  dialectic  of  becoming  (as  distinguished  from  succession) 
is  thus  fulfilled. 

But  “It  is  necessary  before  all  things  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  axiom  does  not  in  any  way  explain,  that  it  can  not 
and  must  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
opposites.  That  discrepants  or  incompatibles  or  con¬ 
traries  exist,  is  the  fact  it  is  based  on.  .  .  .”(1) 

“If  the  principle  of  Contradiction  states  a  fact,  it  says 
no  more  than  that  the  discrepant  is  discrepant,  that  the 
exclusive,  despite  all  attempts  to  persuade  it,  remains 
incompatible.  Again,  if  we  take  it  as  laying  down  a  rule, 
all  it  says  is,  ‘Do  not  try  to  combine  in  thought  what  is 
really  contrary.  When  you  add  any  quality  to  any  subject, 
the  subject  is  as  if  it  were  not  altered.  When  you  add  a 
quality,  which  not  only  removes  the  subject  as  it  was,  but 

(1)  Ibid.,  pp.  145,  146. 
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removes  it  altogether,  then  do  not  treat  it  as  if  it  re¬ 
mained’.”  (1) 

Now  Bradley  sees  full  well  that  in  thus  regarding  the 
contradictory  as  “the  general  idea  of  the  contrary”  he  offers 
his  readers  a  forced  choice  between  the  square  of  opposition 
and  his  dialectic  of  contraries.  Thus  at  the  bottom  of  the 
next  page,  after  having  discussed  further  his  identification 
of  the  contradictory  with  the  contrary,  he  writes  as  follows: 
“My  one  idea  here  is  to  disarm  opposition  to  the  axiom  of 
contradiction,  as  it  stands  above.  But  I  clearly  recognise 
that ,  if  not-A  were  taken  as  a  pure  negation ,  no  compromise 
would  be  possible.  You  would  then  have  to  choose  between  the 
axiom  of  contradiction  and  the  dialectical  method This 
statement  of  the  matter  in  question  would  seem  to  be  fairly 
explicit. 

The  bearing  of  the  dialectic  of  contraries  on  exact 
resemblance  is  perhaps  best  brought  to  light  through  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  theory  of  relations  which  it 
entails  and  elucidates.  Yet,  the  foregoing  brief  exposition 
of  Bradley’s  reasons  for  holding  that  “identity  without 
difference  is  nothing  at  all”,  may  make  something  of  that 
bearing  fairly  plain.  If  there  may  not  be  two  beings  that 
are  identical,  if  “identity  without  difference  is  nothing  at 
all”,  then  there  may  be  no  exact  resemblances.  And  true- 
blue  Systemic  Idealists  echo  the  words  of  the  master, 
“identity  implies  difference”,  and  deny  the  possibility  of  an 
exact  resemblance.  Truly,  no  compromise  is  possible. 
If  “A  is  A”  is  non-sense,  then  “this  shade  of  yellow  is 
strictly  identical  with  that  shade  of  yellow”  is  senseless. 
And  any  painter,  no  matter  how  great  a  master  in  the  art  of 
handling  hues,  who  thinks  he  can  avail  himself  of  two  cases 
of  the  same  hue,  is  fooling  himself.  Identity  without 
difference  is  nothing  at  all,  and  mere  numerical  distinction 
is  senseless. 

Something  of  the  categorical  sweep  of  this  doctrine  is 
apparent  in  the  theory  of  relations  which  it  entails.  An 
extensive  misunderstanding  of  that  theory  may  be  averted 

<2)  Ibid.,  pp.  147,  148.  Italics  mine. 
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if,  at  the  outset  of  a  very  brief  statement  of  it,  we  bear  in 
mind  that  Bradley  does  not  use  “appearance”  as  it  is  used, 
for  example,  by  a  proponent  of  the  casual  theory  of  per¬ 
ception.  For  Bradley’s  “appearance”  is  not  the  name  of  a 
veil  hanging  between  the  percipent  and  the  really  real. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  there  is  a  classic  tradition  on  which 
what  is  in  becoming  is  appearance  and  appearance  is  what  is 
in  becoming.  Those  who  read  Bradley  will  recall  that  he 
writes  of  an  “infinite  process”;  of  a  “principle  of  fission 
which  conducts  us  to  no  end”;  of  relations  that  “break 
out”,  and  “fall  between”  qualities  in  appearance;  and  of  a 
“what”  being  “in  collision”  with  another  “what”.  And 
so  on  over  and  over  again. 

If  one  were  to  take  it  that,  for  Bradley,  “appearance” 
is  the  name  of  something  not  in  becoming  or  development, 
such  as  a  sensum,  one  would  have  to  take  this  idiom  as  mere 
metaphor.  In  the  absence  of  becoming  there  could  be 
neither  “process”,  infinite  nor  otherwise;  nor  “fission”, 
whether  endless  or  not.  And  to  take  the  idiom  of  a  master 
of  dialectical  prose  as  the  writing  of  bemused  irrelevances 
would  be  more  than  arrogant;  it  would  be  silly. 

As  is  well  known,  Bradley  rejects  Hegel’s  “ballet  of 
bloodless  categories”.  He  also  finds  the  dialectic  of  con¬ 
traries  unable  to  arrive  at  a  self-consistent  elucidation  of 
the  two  contraries  that  are  for  him  the  characteristics  of 
appearance  everywhere  and  always;  namely,  quality  and 
relation.  By  the  term  “quality”,  Bradley  does  not  mean 
anything  like  a  sense-quality,  thought  of  as  self-identical. 
No  more  does  the  term  “relation”  in  his  usage  designate 
anything  like  an  external  universal  that  requires  at  least 
two  particulars  for  its  illustration.  For  the  self-identical 
and  external  may  not  be  in  becoming. 

In  Bradley’s  view,  “quality”  designates  any  moment  of 
experience  wherein  immediacy  is  dominant  and  different¬ 
iation  is  recessive.  And  “relation”  designates  any  moment 
wherein  differentiation  is  dominant  and  immediacy  is 
recessive.  In  any  experience,  the  aspect  of  immediacy  is 
quality,  and  the  aspect  of  differentiation  is  relation. 
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In  this  sense  of  the  term,  “Qualities  are  nothing  without 
relations.  In  trying  to  exhibit  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
I  will  lay  no  weight  on  a  considerable  mass  of  evidence”;(1) 
namely,  all  of  the  evidence  that  goes  to  show  how  qualities 
are  in  fact  varied  by  changes  in  their  relations.  Bradley 
rules  out  this  evidence  not  because  he  considers  it  unsound 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  because  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  He 
believes  the  conclusion  in  question  to  be  demonstrable 
a  priori ,  and  proceeds  accordingly. 

Wherever  there  are  different  qualities,  there  are  qualities 
related  by  their  differences.  “For  consider,  the  qualities 
A  and  B  are  to  be  different  from  each  other;  and,  if  so, 
that  difference  must  fall  somewhere.  If  it  falls,  in  any 
degree  or  to  any  extent  outside  A  or  B,  we  have  relation  at 
once.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  can  difference  and 
otherness  fall  inside  ?  If  we  have  in  A  any  such  otherness 
then  inside  A  we  must  distinguish  its  own  quality  and  its 
otherness.  And,  if  so,  then  the  unsolved  problem  breaks 
out  inside  each  quality,  and  separates  each  into  two  qualities 
in  relation.  In  brief,  diversity  without  relation  seems  a 
word  without  meaning. ”(2)  The  difference  between  A 
and  B,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  distinct,  either  “falls 
outside”  or  “between”  A  and  B,  thus  to  relate  them,  or 
that  difference  “falls  within”  A  and  within  B,  thus  to 
differentiate  each  one  of  them  within  itself.  On  the  latter 
alternative,  the  moment  of  relation  would  break  out  within 
A  and  within  B.  Therefore  the  difference  that  differen¬ 
tiates  A  and  B  must  fall  “outside”,  or  “between”,  and  thus 
“we  have  relation  at  once”. 

This  basic  point  in  Bradley’s  elucidation  of  his  conception 
of  relation  may  be  illustrated  by  a  process  of  cell-fission. 
In  the  very  incipience  of  that  process  the  incipient 
differentiation  must  fall  somewhere.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
falls  “between”  the  incipient  cells  in  the  observable  sense 
that  it  is  their  differentiation.  As  soon  as  we  notice  this 
much,  then  (on  the  assumption  that  differentiation  is  rela¬ 
tion),  we  are  aware  of  a  relation.  For  we  are  then  aware  of  a 

(1)  Appearance  and  Reality,  p.  21.  ,2)  Ibid.,  p.  24. 
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differentiation  by  virtue  of  which  incipient  qualities  are 
differentiated,  or,  in  Bradley’s  idiom,  related.  Thus,  in 
this  sense  of  the  term,  a  relation  is  a  liaison  au  pied  de  la 
lettre ,  rather  than  a  nexus  taken  as  a  connecting  link.  Were 
a  quality  devoid  of  relations  in  this  sense  of  relation  as 
differentiation,  it  would  be  in  no  respect  different  from 
anything  at  all,  and  so  would  not  be  a  quality  or  anything 
else. 

Presumably  it  is  even  obvious  that  no  static  line  between 
a  differentiation  and  what  is  differentiated  by  it  can  be 
drawn  and  sustained  in  and  by  sentience,  as  distinguished 
from  dialectic.  For  any  relation,  and  any  quality,  will  be 
in  process.  As  incipient  qualities  become  more  and  more 
t  immediate,  their  differentiations  alter  from  stage  to  stage. 
And,  as  their  differentiations  become  the  more  marked,  the 
qualities  are  perforce  altered.  “Hence  the  qualities  must  be, 
and  must  also  be  related.  But  there  is  hence  a  diversity 
which  falls  inside  each  quality.  Each  has  a  double 
character,  as  both  supporting  and  being  made  by  the 
Relation.”{1)  That  a  quality  may  be  itself  at  all,  it  must  be 
distinct  from  something  else.  In  order  that  a  quality  may 
be  distinct,  it  must  be  differentiated  from  other  qualities. 

This  differentiation  is  no  third  entity;  rather,  it  is  a 
liaison  that  contributes  to  constitute  the  qualities  it 
differentiates.  In  so  far  as  A  is  immediacy  or  quality,  A 
is  not  relation.  Yet,  that  A  may  be  distinct,  it  must  be  at 
once  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  is  A,  and  the  differentiation  by 
which  it  is  differentiated.  “A  is  both  made,  and  is  not 
made,  what  it  is  by  relation;  and  these  divergent  aspects 
are  not  each  the  other,  nor  again  is  either  A.  If  we  call 
its  diverse  aspects  ‘a’  and  V,  then  A  is  partly  each  of  these. 
As  ‘a’,  it  is  the  difference  on  which  distinction  is  based, 
while  as  V,  it  is  the  distinction  that  results  from  con¬ 
nection.  A  is  really  both  somehow  together  as  A  (a — a). 
But  (as  we  saw  in  Chapter  II)  without  the  use  of  a  relation 
it  is  impossible  to  predicate  this  variety  of  A.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  an  internal  relation  A’s  unity  disappears, 

(1>  Ibid.,  p.  26. 
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and  its  contents  are  dissipated  in  an  endless  process  of 
distinction”.* 11  Devoid  of  relation,  A  would  be  undiffer¬ 
entiated  from  anything  else,  and  so  would  be  nothing  at 
all.  As  differentiated,  A  is  at  once  the  ‘a’  that  is  differen¬ 
tiated,  and  the  V  that  is  the  differentiation  or  relation.  Thus 
“A  is  partly  each  of  these”.  Neither  V  nor  ‘a’  is  the  other, 
“nor  again  is  either  A”;  for  ‘a’  is  what  is  differentiated, 
while  V  is  the  differentiation.  This  differentiation  V  is 
essential  to  the  ‘a’  that  it  differentiates. 

That  is  the  reason  why  “A  is  both  made,  and  is  not 
made,  what  it  is  by  relation.  ...  It  may  be  taken  as  at  once 
condition  and  result,  and  the  question  is  as  to  how  it  can 
combine  this  variety.  For  it  must  combine  the  diversity, 
and  yet  it  fails  to  do  so”.  A  is  at  once  £a’,  the  aspect  of 
immediacy  and  V,  the  aspect  of  mediation,  or  relation. 
Without  ‘a’  there  is  nothing  differentiated,  and  so  no 
quality:  without  V  there  is  no  differentiation  and  thus 
nothing  at  all. 

Any  relational  situation(2)  is  at  once  itself  V,  and  its 
differentiation  V,  and  this  identity  of  A,  which  is  A,  a, 
#,  implies  its  differentiation,  which  is  V.  This  is  to  say 
that  the  quality  A  is  the  moment  of  immediacy  ‘a’  and  the 
moment  of  mediation  by  which  that  moment  of  immediacy 
is  differentiated  from  other  qualities  and  relations.  In 
short,  that  A  may  be  at  all,  it  must  be  at  once  what  falls  in 
process  within  itself,  and  what  falls  in  process  between 
itself  and  all  else.  Thus  A  is  at  once  itself  and  transcendent 
of  itself.  Accordingly,  no  quality  will  be  self-sufficient  or 
self-contained;  no  quality  will  be  self-identical.  For  a 
quality  will  be  distinct  if,  and  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
differentiated  from  other  moments  of  becoming.  And  the 
relation  by  virtue  of  which  a  quality  is  differentiated  will 
fall  to  some  extent  beyond  that  moment  of  immediacy. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  that  differentiation  will  contribute  to 
constitute  that  quality.  For  without  that  differentiation, 
the  quality  A  would  not  be  differentiated  as  it  is  differ- 

(1>  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

(2)  'j'he  phrase  is  Bradley’s.  See  the  essay  on  delations  in  his  Collected  Essays • 
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entiated,  and  so  would  not  be  the  quality  it  is.  Thus  we 
may  realize  that  no  quality  is  self-consistent.  Since,  for 
Bradley,  being  more  or  less  self-consistent  is  the  criterion 
of  being  more  or  less  self-coherent  or  intelligible,  the 
conclusion  that  no  quality  is  or  could  be  wholly  self- 
consistent  or  self-coherent  means  that  no  quality  is  wholly 
intelligible,  or  self-consistent. 

Thus,  “we  have  found  that  qualities,  taken  without 
relations  have  no  intelligible  meaning.  Unfortunately, 
taken  together  with  them,  they  are  equally  unintelligible.” 
So  far,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  qualities  without 
relations  would  be  undifferentiated,  and  so  would  be  not 
many  but  one.  It  is  impossible,  we  have  noticed,  that 
there  might  be  a  plurality  of  qualities  in  the  absence  of 
relation  or  differentiation.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  taken 
together  with  its  relations  no  quality  is  wholly  self- 
consistent,  or  intelligible. 

“We  may  briefly  reach  the  same  dilemma  from  the  side  of 
relations.  They  are  nothing  intelligible,  either  with  or 
without  their  qualities.”(1)  As  relations  apart  from  qual¬ 
ities  would  be  the  verbiage  of  relations  without  terms,  so 
together  with  qualities,  relations  are  in  no  finite  context 
completely  intelligible.  In  order  that  a  relation  may 
differentiate  its  qualities,  a  relation  must  “penetrate  and 
alter”  them,  and  thus  be  literally  implicated  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  natures.  Yet,  that  this  differentiation  may  not  be 
absorbed  into  its  qualities,  it  must  “fall”  to  some  extent 
“between”  the  qualities  which  it  differentiates  and  thus 
relates.  This  is  why  a  relation  involves  within  itself  a 
contrariety:  a  relation  or  differentiation  is  at  once  implicated 
in  and  transcendent  of  its  qualities.  And  so,  “Again 
we  are  hurried  off  into  the  eddy  of  a  hopeless  process,  since 
we  are  forced  to  go  on  finding  relations  without  end”.(2) 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  a  relation  or  differ¬ 
entiation  is  implicated  in  its  qualities,  so  far  it  does  not 
fall  between  them.  In  so  far  as  this  is  the  case  at  any 
moment  in  process,  a  differentiation  fails  to  be  a  relation 

(1)  Appearance  and  Reality,  p.  27.  (2)  Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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at  all.  Yet  in  so  far  as  a  moment  of  mediation  falls  between 
moments  of  immediacy,  it  is  outside  them  both,  and  thus 
again  it  fails  to  relate  them. 

So  much  may  suffice  to  indicate  why  it  is  that  for  Bradley 
no  moment  of  differentiation  may  be  absolute  or  self- 
contained.  In  any  process  of  fission,  no  standing  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  moments  of  quality  and  the  moments 
of  differentiation  is  to  be  found.  There  is  “a  diversity 
which  falls  inside  each  quality.  Each  has  a  double 
character,  as  both  supporting  and  as  being  made  by  the 
relation”. (1)  Likewise,  each  relation  has  a  double  char¬ 
acter,  as  both  supporting  and  as  being  made  by  its  terms. 
Qualities  taken  without  relations  or  as  absolute,  and 
relations  as  separate  entities,  are  alike  inconceivable,  in 
Bradley’s  view. 

Yet  qualities,  taken  as  moments  of  immediacy  that  are 
at  once  made  by  and  essential  to  their  differentiations,  are 
in  no  case  absolutely  self-identical;  for  qualities  are 
differentiated  by  their  differentiations  or  relations.  And 
so  their  respective  identities  are  relational,  in  Bradley’s 
sense  of  the  term.  Likewise,  relations  taken  as  moments 
of  differentiation  that  are  in  no  case  absolute  relations, 
for  any  relation  will  involve  within  itself  that  infinite 
regress  in  relational  identity  that  is  the  principle  and 
content  of  degrees  of  truth  and  reality. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  Bradley’s  positive  theory 
of  relations,  although  overly  brief,  may  suffice  to  indicate 
why  that  theory  entails  the  consequence  that  “identity 
implies  difference.”  We  have  noticed  above  that  the 
identity  or  character  of  a  quality  is  what  it  is  by  virtue  of 
the  relations  that  differentiate  it — that  make  it  the  quality 
it  is.  And  since  a  quality  is  that  quality  and  no  other  one 
by  virtue  of  its  differentiations  or  relations,  any  alteration 
in  those  differentiations  ipso  facto  is  an  alteration  in  the 
quality  they  differentiate.  For  those  relations  constitute 
the  context  which  determines  the  identity  of  that  quality. 

We  have  also  noticed  that  the  nature  or  character  of  a 

(1)  Ibid.,  p.  26. 
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relation  is  what  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  qualities  that  are 
differentiated  by  that  relation.  The  “infinite  process” 
is  reciprocal.  Just  as  qualities  are  determined  by  their 
differentiations  to  be  what  respectively  they  are  so  those 
relations  are  determined  to  be  the  differentiations  they  are 
by  the  qualities  they  differentiate.  That  is  why  any 
alteration  in  those  qualities  ipso  facto  alters  those  qualities. 

Now  this  is  held  to  be  true  of  all  qualities,  and  of  all 
relations,  not  only  of  some  of  either,  or  of  both.  Nor  is 
Bradley’s  position  in  appearance  and  Reality  at  all  arbitrary. 
That  all  relations  are  internal  everywhere  and  always  follows 
from  the  exclusion  of  external  relations  in  Chapter  II,  and 
the  positive  doctrine  of  Chapter  III.  Were  it  suggested 
that  some  relations  are  only  internal,  whereas  some  are 
external,  the  suggestion  would  fly  in  the  face  of  the  well- 
known  argument  of  Chapter  II  of  Appearance  and  Reality, 
to  the  conclusion  that  any  notion  of  wholly  external 
relations  would  be  verbiage. 

Since  the  universality  of  internal  relations  is  categorical, 
it  follows  that  no  limit  (in  theory)  to  the  differences  that 
differentiate  a  quality  may  be  prescribed.  Any  quality  is 
differentiated  from  all  else,  not  merely  from  some  other 
appearances.  Identity  implies  difference  because  where 
there  were  no  difference  there  would  be  no  distinction,  and 
therefore  nothing  distinct  from  anything  else.  “I  rest  my 
argument  upon  this,  that  if  there  are  no  differences,  there 
are  no  qualities,  since  all  must  fall  into  one.  But,  if  there 
is  any  difference,  then  that  implies  a  relation.  Without 

a  relation  it  has  no  meaning; - .”  (1)  “And  this  is  the 

point  on  which  all  seems  to  turn.  It  is  possible  to  think 
of  qualities  without  thinking  of  distinct  characters.”(2) 
Bradley  answers  (p.  25)  that  this  is  not  possible.  The 
distinction  or  difference  here  could  not  be  the  bare  nume¬ 
rical  or  existential  difference  of  two  qualities  that  would  be 
indiscernibly  the  same. 

We  have  seen  above  that,  for  Bradley,  identity  implies 
qualitative  difference.  “All  identity  then  is  qualitative  in 

(1)  Appearance  and  Reality,  p.  42.  <2>  Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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the  sense  that  it  all  must  consist  in  content  and  character. 
There  is  no  sameness  of  mere  existence,  for  mere  existence 
is  a  vicious  abstraction.”(1)  “Numerical  distinction  is  not 
distinction  without  difference,  that  once  more  is  sense¬ 
less  .  .  .”(2)  And,  “without  difference  in  character  there 
can  be  no  distinction,  and  the  opposite  would  seem  to  be 
nonsense.” (3)  Two  indiscernible  qualities  would  be  not 
two  but  one.  A  quality  that  were  not  different  from  all 
other  qualities  would  be  indiscernibly  the  same  as  some 
other  quality  or  qualities.  The  alternative  to  this  (if  there 
be  qualities  at  all)  is  that  every  quality  be  differentiated 
from  all  else. 

The  same  considerations,  mutatis  mutandis ,  apply  to 
relations.  It  follows  that  every  quality  and  every  relation 
is  unique.  No  two  qualities,  no  two  relations,  can  be  the 
same  or  indiscernible.  Were  it  true  that  all  difference  is 
difference  in  quality,  it  would  be  the  case  that  every  quality 
and  every  relation  is  unmatched.  The  contradictory  of 
this  consequence,  vi2.,  that  some  qualities  and  relations 
are  not  unique  but  numerically  different  merely,  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  Bradley’s  theory  of  relations  and  the 
consequence  it  entails;  viz.,  that  identity  implies  qualitative 
difference.  For  were  there  two  simple  qualities  Ax  and  A2 
that  differed  solo  numero ,  there  then  would  be  one  quality, 
A2,  that  did  not  imply  its  qualitative  difference  from  all  else. 

The  suggestion  that  two  qualities  might  be  merely 
numerically  different  (or  qualitatively  the  same)  in  one 
respect  (e.g.  hue)  and  qualitatively  different  in  another 
respect  (e.g.  saturation),  plainly  fails  to  square  with  the 
consequence  of  this  theory  of  relations  that  all  difference  is 
difference  in  quality.  On  that  consequence  every  difference 
would  be  unique;  no  quality  or  relation  could  be  strictly 
the  same  as  any  other  one.  Thus  the  notion  of  partial 
sameness  would  seem  to  afford  no  escape  from  the  con¬ 
sequence  that,  in  Bradley’s  view,  identity  implies  qualitative 
difference. 

Presumably  it  is  fairly  plain  that  on  Bradley’s  theory 

(1)  Ibid.,  p.  527.  <2)  Ibid.,  p.  531.  <3)  Ibid.,  p.  532. 
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of  relations  no  two  appearances  may  be  strictly  the  same. 
Any  two  qualities,  or  any  two  relations,  that  were  strictly 
the  same  in  character  would  be  indiscernible  in  character. 
Their  difference  would  be  numerical  or  existential  merely. 
And  any  such  state  of  affairs  is  ruled  out  by  Bradley’s 
dialectic  as  “senseless”.  Since  no  two  appearances  may  be 
strictly  the  same,  there  may  be  no  resemblances  that  are 
exact. 

The  dialectic  of  contraries  entails  the  consequence  that 
every  quality  and  relation,  however  tenuous,  is  unique. 
For  that  reason  alone,  on  the  dialectic  of  contraries,  there 
could  be  no  exact  resemblances.  For  those  of  us  who  find 
such  resemblances  in  our  own  experiences,  the  denial  of 
exact  resemblances  by  the  dialectic  of  contraries  is  sufficient 
reason  for  regarding  that  doctrine  as  being  profoundly 
suspect. 


CHAPTER  III 


IDENTITY  IN  DIFFERENCE  AND  EXACT 
RESEMBLANCE 

BRADLEY  holds  that  philosophy  is  an  attempt  to  find 
I  and  elucidate  a  view  of  reality  that  will  satisfy  the 
"  intellect.  Now  the  intellect  rejects  the  self-contra- 
dictory  and  accepts  the  self-consistent.  But  what  is  the 
contradictory?  And  what  is  self-consistency?  These 
two  questions  are  answered  upon  the  same  principle; 
that  of  identity  in  difference. 

Unity  (Bradley  takes  it)  is  a  fact  whose  actuality  is 
beyond  question.  A  whole  could  hardly  be  a  blank  of 
empty  homogeneity.  Devoid  of  internal  distinction,  there 
would  be  nothing  at  all  within  such  a  whole  that  it  could 
unite.  “A  thing  cannot  without  an  internal  distinction  be 
(or  do(1))  two  different  things,  and  differences  cannot  belong 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  same  point  unless  in  that  point  there 
is  diversity.  The  appearance  of  such  a  union  may  be  fact, 
but  is  for  thought  a  contradiction.  This  is  the  thesis  which 
to  me  seems  to  contain  the  truth  about  the  contrary,  and  I 
will  now  try  to  recommend  this  thesis  to  the  reader.”(1) 
Were  a  whole  devoid  of  internal  diversity,  it  would  involve 
nothing  that  might  be  united,  and  so  would  fail  to  be  a 
unity  at  all.  That  there  may  be  a  union  of  differences, 
it  is  requisite  that  there  may  be  differences  within  that 
unity. 

Bradley’s  thesis  is  not  a  statemant  of  the  Law  of  (abstract) 
Identity,  as  he  is  again  at  some  pains  to  make  plain. 
“Thought  most  certainly  does  not  demand  mere  sameness, 
which  to  it  would  be  nothing.  A  bare  tautology  (Hegel 
has  taught  us  this,  and  I  wish  we  could  all  learn  it)  is  not 
even  so  much  as  a  poor  truth  or  a  thin  truth.  It  is  not  a 

(1)  Appearance  and  Reality,  p.  501;  footnote;  as  “This  addition  is  superfluous.” 
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truth  in  any  way,  in  any  sense,  or  at  all.  Thought  involves 
analysis  and  synthesis,  and  if  the  Law  of  Contradiction 
forbade  diversity,  it  would  forbid  thinking  altogether. 
And  with  this  too  necessary  warning  I  will  turn  to  the  other 
side  of  the  difficulty.  Thought  cannot  do  without 
differences,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot  make  them. 
And  as  it  cannot  make  them,  so  it  cannot  receive  them 
merely  from  the  outside  and  ready  made.  Thought 
demands  to  go  proprio  motu ,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  with 
a  ground  and  reason.  Now  to  pass  from  A  to  B,  if  the 
ground  remains  external,  is  for  thought  to  pass  with  no 
ground  at  all.  But  if,  again,  the  external  fact  of  A’s  and  B’s 
conjunction  is  offered  as  a  reason,  then  that  conjunction 
itself  creates  the  same  difficulty.  For  thought’s  analysis  can 
respect  nothing,  nor  is  there  any  principle  by  which  at  a 
certain  point  it  should  arrest  itself  or  be  arrested.  Every 
distinguishable  aspect  becomes  therefore  for  thought  a 
diverse  element  to  be  brought  to  unity.  Hence  thought 
can  no  more  pass  without  a  reason  from  A  or  from  B  to 
its  conjunction,  than  before  it  could  pass  groundlessly  from 
A  to  B.  The  transition,  being  offered  as  a  mere  datum,  or 
effected  as  a  mere  fact,  is  not  thought’s  own  self-movement. 
Or  in  other  words,  because  for  thought  no  ground  can  be 
merely  external,  the  passage  is  groundless.  Thus  A  and  B 
and  their  conjunction  are,  like  atoms,  pushed  in  from 
the  outside  by  chance  or  fate;  and  what  is  thought  to  do 
with  them  but  either  make  or  accept  an  arrangement  which 
to  it  is  wanton  and  without  reason — or,  having  no  reason 
for  anything  else,  attempt  against  reason  to  identify  them 
simply?” (1)  This  lengthy  passage  contains  the  gist  of 
Bradley’s  principle  of  identity  in  difference. 

Thinking  cannot  be  realized  in  judgment  in  the  absence 
of  unity.  For  without  unity  in  judgment  there  is  at  best 
a  mere  association  of  ideas.  But  the  inane  unity  of  repe¬ 
tition  in  tautology  is  verbiage,  not  judgment.  Therefore 
judgment  can  no  more  dispense  with  differences  than  with 
unity.  For  without  differences  there  is  no  more  than 

W)  Ibid,  p.  501. 
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tautology.  Hegel  has  taught  us  this,  if  anything,  and 
Bradley  wishes  that  all  of  us  would  learn  it. 

The  form  of  judgment  may  not  be  A  is  A,  but  may  that 
form  not  be  A  is  B?  Plainly  not,  Bradley  urges.  For 
clearly  B  is  different  from  A.  Therefore,  Bradley  argues 
B  is  not-A.  Thus  construed,  the  formula  is  equivalent  to 
A  is  not-A.  And  abstract  contradiction  is  rejected  by  the 
intellect. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  a  psuedo-difficulty  that 
arises  out  of  Bradley’s  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
“is”  of  identity  and  the  “is”  of  predication.  Whenever 
a  man  says  “A  is  B”  surely  no  one  understands  him  to  mean 
that  A  is  identical  with  B.  Rather  he  is  understood  to 
mean  that  B  is  a  predicate  of  A;  that  A  has  B. 

In  Bradley’s  view  this  kind  of  rejoinder  is  of  no  avail. 
For  if  A  has  B  then  A  is  such-as-to-have-B.  The  alleged 
distinction  between  the  “is”  of  identity  and  the  “is”  of 
predication  is  no  more  than  verbal.  It  enables  us  to  change 
our  symbol  for  the  copula  from  “is”  to  “has”,  not  to  make 
“has”  mean  anything  other  than  the  “is”  of  identity  in 
difference.  And  so  the  central  question  remains:  how  is 
it  that  differences  are  united  in  experience? 

Bradley  realizes  that  there  are  those  who  will  reject 
this  question  as  irrelevant.  “This  is  not  so,”  I  shall  be 
told,  “and  the  whole  case  is  otherwise.  There  are  certain 
ultimate  complexes  given  to  us  as  facts,  and  these  ultimates, 
as  they  are  given,  thought  simply  takes  up  as  principles  and 
employs  them  to  explain  the  detail  of  the  world.  And  with 
this  process  thought  is  quite  satisfied.  To  me  such  a 
doctrine  is  quite  erroneous.  For  these  ultimates  (a)  cannot 
make  the  world  intelligible,  and  again,  (b)  they  are  not 
given;  and  (c)  in  themselves  they  are  self-contradictory, 
and  not  truth  but  appearance. ”(1) 

The  alleged  ultimates  are  not  intelligible  because  by 
hypothesis  no  one  of  them  bears  anything  other  than  itself. 
Each  one  of  them,  in  being  final  and  “just  there”,  is  self- 
contained.  Therefore  each  one  is  isolated  in  experience  and 

(1)  Ibid.  pp.  501,  502. 
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logic  from  every  other  one.  Any  such  ultimates,  as  well 
as  the  complexes  they  would  constitute  without  residuum, 
stand  external  to  each  other.  And  that  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  conclusion  that  all  relations  are  internal. 

On  his  second  count,  Bradley  objects  that  these  alleged 
ultimates  are  not  given.  “The  transition  from  A  to  B,  the 
inherence  of  b  and  c  as  adjectives  in  A,  the  union  of 
discretion  and  continuity  in  time  and  space — ‘such  things 
are  facts’,  it  is  said.  ‘They  are  given  to  an  intellect  which  is 
satisfied  to  accept  and  to  employ  them’.  They  may  be 
facts,  I  reply,  in  some  sense  of  that  word,  but  to  say  that, 
as  such  and  in  and  by  themselves,  they  are  given,  is 
erroneous.  What  is  given  is  a  presented  whole,  a  sensuous 
total  in  which  these  characteristics  are  found;  and  beyond 
and  beside  these  characters  there  is  always  given  some¬ 
thing  else.  And  to  urge  ‘but  at  any  rate  these  characters 
are  there’  is  surely  futile.  For  certainly  they  are  not,  when 
there,  as  they  are  when  you  by  an  abstraction  have  taken 
them  out.  Your  contention  is  that  certain  ultimate 
conjunctions  of  elements  are  given.  And  I  reply  that  no 
such  bare  conjunction  is  or  possibly  can  be  given.  For  the 
background  is  present,  and  the  background  and  the  con¬ 
junction  are,  I  submit,  alike  integral  aspects  of  the  fact. 
The  background  therefore  must  be  taken  as  a  condition  of 
the  conjunction’s  existence,  and  the  intellect  must  assert 
the  conjunction  subject  in  this  way  to  a  condition.  The 
conjunction  is  hence  not  bare  but  dependent,  and  it  is  really 
a  connection  mediated  by  something  falling  outside  it.”(1) 
“Facts”  that  were  merely  given  “in  and  by  themselves” 
would  be  without  background.  They  would  be  self- 
contained  and  without  relations  beyond  themselves.  We 
have  seen  something  of  the  dialectic  of  quality  and  relation 
that  constrains  Bradley  to  deny  all  reality  to  any  such 
(allegedly)  fictitious  ultimates. 

In  this  connection  he  reminds  us  that  any  “fact”  we  may 
hit  upon  is  not  isolated  from  anything  else.  Rather  it  is 
what  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  context  of  relations  which 

(1)  Ibid.,  pp.  502,  503. 
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contribute  to  constitute  it.  If  we  bear  Bradley’s  theory 
of  relations  in  mind,  we  can  understand  the  force  of  the 
“must”  in  his  statement  that  the  relational  context  of  a  fact 
constitutes  the  conditions  of  its  existence  as  that  fact. 
Without  its  context  no  fact  could  be  differentiated  as  is  the 
case.  For  that  context  of  relations  and  their  qualities, 
which  is,  ultimately,  the  systemic  whole  that  is  Appearance, 
is  the  categorical  relational  situation  in  virtue  of  which  any 
“fact”  is  differentiated  from  everything  else. 

That  is  why,  on  Bradley’s  third  count,  any  notion  of 
a  mere  conjunction  of  ultimate  facts  is  self-contradictory. 
“And  any  mere  conjunction,  I  go  on  to  urge,  is  for  thought 
self-contradictory.” (1)  For  “in  a  bare  conjunction,  starting 
with  A  thought  will  externally  be  driven  to  B,  and  seeking  to 
unite  these  it  will  find  no  ground  of  union.  Thought  can  of 
itself  supply  no  internal  bond  by  which  to  hold  them 
together,  nor  has  it  any  internal  diversity  by  which  to 
maintain  them  apart.  It  must  therefore  seek  barely  to 
identify  them,  though  they  are  different,  or  somehow  to 
unite  both  diversities  where  it  has  no  ground  of  distinction 
and  union.  And  this  does  not  mean  that  the  connection 
is  merely  unknown  and  may  be  affirmed  as  unknown,  and 
also,  supposing  it  were  known,  as  rational.  For,  if  so,  the 
conjunction  would  at  once  not  be  bare,  and  it  is  as  bare 
that  is  offered  and  not  as  conditional.  But,  if  on  the 
other  hand  it  remains  bare,  then  thought  to  affirm  it  must 
unite  diversities  without  any  internal  distinction,  and  the 
attempt  to  do  this  is  precisely  what  contradiction  means. ”(2) 
— in  Bradley’s  own  view. 

As  long  as  the  differences  in  question  are  construed  as 
self-sufficient,  self-contained  units,  they  can  hardly  coexist 
in  a  unity.  For  as  respectively  different  and  self-contained, 
they  have  no  common  ground;  there  is  nothing  internal  to 
the  differences  in  respect  of  which  they  could  be  at  one. 

If,  instead  of  trying  to  take  it  that  experience  is  a  mere 
complex  of  self-contained  ultimates,  we  come  to  see  it 
rather  as  diverse  aspects  of  a  systemic  whole  of  mutually 

w  Ibid.,  p.  504.  (J)  Ibid. 
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related  qualities,  then  the  entire  matter  is  drastically  altered 
in  principle.  For  then  we  are  able  to  see  that  in  predicating 
B  of  A  we  do  not  affirm  that  A  per  se  is  B  per  se.  For  A  is 
not  A  inherently,  ultimately,  and  independently  of  all  else. 
And  the  same  consideration  applies  to  B.  Rather  A  is  A  by 
virtue  of  its  differentiations  from  B,  as  from  all  else.  These 
differentiations  are  the  relations  by  which  A  is  related 
throughout  the  systemic  whole  of  appearances.  Mutatis 
mutandis ,  the  same  considerations  apply  to  B. 

Thus  we  may  come  to  see  that  in  the  judgment  A  is  B 
there  is  and  could  be  no  affirmation  that  A  is  the  same  as  B. 
For  neither  A  nor  B  is  such  that  they  could  be  merely 
identical  with  each  other.  We  have  seen  that  the  identity 
of  A  implies  its  difference  from  all  else.  And  that  also 
applies  of  course  to  B.  By  virtue  of  the  differentiations  by 
which  A  is  related  throughout  within  the  systemic  whole 
of  Appearance,  A  is  an  adjective  of  that  whole.  So  too  is  B. 

Now  although  it  is  obvious  enough  that  within  the  verbal 
terms  of  a  judgment  it  is  grammatically  correct  to  distinguish 
a  predicate  term  and  a  subject  term,  that  distinction  is  one 
in  point  of  terms  verbal  alone.  Nothing  in  judgment 
proper  corresponds  to  it.  For  in  truth  both  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  judgment  proper  (as  distinguished  from  the 
statement  of  it)  are  adjectives  of  a  common  subject;  namely 
the  Whole.  That  is  the  identity  which  is  implicated  in  all 
differences. 

This  is  to  say  that  the  constituents  of  a  judgment  are 
related  at  once  to  their  proximate  subject  (a  perceived  match, 
for  example)  and  likewise  to  the  Whole  itself.  For  the 
constituent  terms  of  the  judgment,  that  is  a  match,  are 
somewhat  different  from  a  match.  Those  terms  in  judg¬ 
ment,  by  virtue  of  their  differences  from  the  match,  are 
related  to  it.  These  relations  constitute  the  reference  of 
that  judgment  to  the  match.  And  it  will  not  be  overlooked 
that  those  terms  and  that  match  are  different  from  and  by 
that  very  fact  related  to  all  else. 

This  follows  from  the  conclusion  that  relations  and  qua¬ 
lities  contribute  to  constitute  each  other  or  are  mutually 
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internal.  Every  moment  of  experience  is  related  throughout 
the  whole  of  Appearance  in  virtue  of  the  differences  of  that 
aspect  from  every  other  aspect  of  the  whole.  For  this 
reason  (among  others  that  need  not  concern  us  here),  in 
every  judgment  the  subject  term  no  less  than  the  predicate 
term  is  an  adjective  of  the  real.  The  subject  and  predicate 
terms  S  and  P  are  different  content.  Their  differences 
relate  them.  And  since  S  and  P  are  different  not  only  from 
each  other  but  also  from  every  other  moment  of  Ap¬ 
pearance,  by  that  very  fact  S  and  P  are  related  to  every 
moment  of  process. 

Thus  we  may  come  to  realize  that  the  judgment  S  is  P 
asserts  at  once  a  diversity  of  connotation  in  the  adjectives 
S  and  P  and  an  identity  in  their  denotation  through  which 
the  ultimate  referent  of  the  judgment  about  the  match  is 
the  systemic  whole.  There  is  an  identity  in  the  differences 
which  constitute  the  content  of  that  judgment.  Ultimately 
this  identity  is  that  Absolute  Reality  which  is  the  supra 
relational  fulfilment  of  the  development  of  process  in 
Appearance. 

Presumably  it  is  fairly  plain  that  on  the  theory  of  identity 
as  relational  there  may  be  no  exact  resemblances.  Were 
there  two  hues  exactly  the  same  in  chroma,  the  identity  of 
one  of  them  would  not  be  determined  by  its  being  qualita¬ 
tively  different  from  all  else.  The  principle  that  identity  is 
identity  by  differentiation  states  the  central  nerve  of  the 
internality  of  relations  in  Bradley’s  Metaphysic. 

The  identity  of  a  quality  is  determined  by  the  differen¬ 
tiations  which,  in  falling  to  some  extent  within,  as  well  as 
beyond  it,  contribute  to  constitute  the  character  of  that 
quality.  Conversely,  the  identity  of  a  relation  is  determined 
by  the  qualities  it  differentiates  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
falls  within  them. 

No  differentiation  in  process  is  a  mere  disjunction. 
For  the  terms  of  a  strict  disjunction  would  be  merely  other 
than  each  other.  Thus  a  strict  disjunction  could  comprise 
no  third  thing  between  the  disjuncts.  A  differentiation  is 
rather  the  moment  of  mediation  between  any  two  qualities 
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in  the  process  of  contrariety  that  is  the  fission  of  quality  and 
relation.  And,  conversely,  no  quality  is  a  mere  ultimate  that 
would  be  inherently  self-identical.  That  would  be  possible 
if,  but  only  if,  A  is  A  had  not  been  banished  from  logic  by 
Bradley.  Rather,  a  quality  is  a  moment  of  immediacy 
whose  character  is  determined  by  its  relations.  That 
determination  is  the  synthesis  in  immediacy  in  and  through 
which  the  relations  involved  in  it  are  sublated  to  some 
extent;  to  the  extent,  indeed,  to  which  those  relations  fall 
within  that  quality. 

If  we  concentrate  attention  on  the  relational  situation, 
we  see  that  a  differentiation  is  the  third  term  or  moment  of 
mediation  between  any  two  qualities,  or  moments  of 
immediacy.  And  whenever  we  concentrate  on  a  quali¬ 
tative  aspect,  we  find  it  to  be  a  unitary  synthesis  of  relations 
in  so  far  as  they  fall  within  it.  On  the  one  side,  the 
third  stage  is  a  differentiation.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  a 
unity. 

A  necessary  (though  not  sufficient)  condition  of  this 
conception  of  quality  and  relation  is  the  initial  repudiation 
of  the  Law  of  Identity.  We  have  seen  that  Bradley  dis¬ 
misses  that  Law  and,  along  with  its  corollaries,  banishes  it 
from  logic.  The  way  is  then  clear  for  the  elimination  of 
the  contradictory  by  identifying  it  with  the  contrary. 
Since  there  will  be  a  third  moment  in  process  between  any 
two  contraries,  the  identification  of  the  contradictory  with 
the  contrary  sets  the  stage  for  the  Janus  play  of  the  dialectic 
of  quality  and  relation.  Bradley’s  use  of  that  two-edged 
discourses  makes  it  explicit  that  identity  implies  qualitative 
difference.  No  two  qualities  (or  relations)  may  be  strictly 
the  same  in  any  respect.  For  were  it  the  case  that  any  two 
qualities  were  indiscernible  in  any  single  respect,  that  respect 
would  be  strictly  the  same  or  identical  in  the  two  qualities. 
But  identity  without  difference  in  content  or  character  is 
“senseless”.  The  repudiation  of  the  Law  of  Identity  and 
the  construing  of  contradiction  as  contrariety  suffice  to 
rule  out  of  Bradley’s  conception  of  experience  any  exact 
resemblances.  The  dialectic  of  relational  identity  or 
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relation  and  quality  makes  out  some  of  the  consequences  of 
that  expulsion.  One  of  these  consequences  is  that  identity 
implies  qualitative  difference  everywhere  and  always,  so 
that  on  the  dialectic  of  contraries  every  experience  is  unique. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  INTERNALITY  OF  RELATIONS  AND  EXACT 

RESEMBLANCE 

SINCE  the  dialectic  of  contraries  or  mediated  differences 
excludes  exact  or  perfect  resemblances,  anyone  whose 
experience  frequently  or  even  now  and  then  evinces 
characteritics  that  are  exactly  the  same  ought  to  be  in  a 
quandary  before  the  bar  of  identity  in  difference.  His 
perceptions  exist.  Within  some  of  them,  this  aspect  is 
qualitatively  the  same  as  that  one.  Yet  on  the  dialectic  in 
question,  identity  implies  qualitative  difference.  Con¬ 
sequently  no  aspect  of  experience  may  be  exactly  the  same  as 
any  other  one.  And  that,  we  have  noticed,  is  a  matter  of 
principle,  not  an  incidental  consequence  of  the  internality 
of  relations. 

Proponents  of  systemic  Idealism  are  inclined  to  take  the 
internality  of  relations  for  granted.  Apparently  this  is 
partly  because  they  were  brought  up  on  that  doctrine  and 
partly  because  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  systemic  monism 
which,  alone,  satisfies  their  intellects.  No  one  who  is 
interested  in  classification,  induction,  universals  and  kindred 
matters  can  advisedly  be  indifferent  to  (let  alone  take  for 
granted)  a  doctrine  which  denies  the  possibility  of  exact 
resemblance.  Therefore  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  into  the 
arguments  by  which  Bradley  elucidates  his  theory  of 
relations. 

We  have  noticed  that  for  Bradley  the  identity  of  a  quality 
is  what  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  relations  by  which  it  is  differ¬ 
entiated.  Since  any  quality  is  that  quality,  rather  than  this 
one,  by  virtue  of  its  relations,  it  will  be  clear  that  any 
alterations  in  those  differentiations  ipso  facto  is  an  alteration 
in  the  quality  they  differentiate.  For  those  differentiations 
contribute  to  constitute  the  identity  of  that  quality.  We 
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have  noticed  also  that  the  character  of  a  relation  is  what  it  is 
by  virue  of  the  qualities  which  it  differentiates.  The 
infinite  process  of  quality  and  relation  is  reciprocal. 
Qualities  are  determined  to  be  what  they  are  by  the  relations 
which  differentiate  them.  And  relations  are  determined  to 
be  the  differentiations  they  are  by  the  qualities  they  differ¬ 
entiate.  Consequendy,  any  alteration  in  those  qualities 
ipso  facto  alters  those  relations. 

The  exclusion  of  external  relations  entails  the  consequence 
that  all  relations  are  internal  to  their  qualities  and  that  all 
qualities  are  internal  to  their  relations.  Any  suggestion 
that  only  some  relations  are  internal,  while  some  are  external 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  conclusion  of  Chapter  II  of 
Appearance  and  Reality. 

The  main  arguments  to  the  conclusion  that  the  internality 
of  relations  is  categorical  in  scope  stem  from  a  pair  of 
(alleged)  disjunctions.  The  first  of  these  disjunctions  is 
advanced  in  Chapter  II  of  Appearance  and  Reality.  It  is 
there  argued,  on  the  one  hand,  that  relations  cannot  be  both 
separate  entities  and  capable  of  relating  terms.  As  is  well 
known,  this  alternative  is  rejected  on  the  ground  that  any 
view  of  relations  as  separate  entities  is  an  infinite  regress  in 
entities  that  can  only  fail  to  relate  terms.  Then  again  it  is 
argued,  on  the  other  hand,  and  on  what  is  assumed  to  be  the 
sole  remaining  alternative,  that  relations  are  internal  to 
their  terms.  What  this  means,  in  Bradley’s  view,  may  be 
brought  out  by  a  statement  of  the  second  one  of  the  two 
(alleged)  disjunctions  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

The  rejection  of  external  relations  achieved,  Bradley 
proceeds  (in  Chapter  III)  to  explain  why  it  is  that  distinct 
qualities  without  relations  are  impossible.  Here  the 
alleged  disjunction  is  between  the  alternative  of  an  infinite 
process  of  differences  “within”  each  quality,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  relations  that  are  internal  to  the  qualities  they 
differentiate,  on  the  other  hand.  And  being  “internal  to” 
means  what  is  meant  by  being  the  difference  that  differen¬ 
tiates  the  qualities  that  are  thus  related.  These  differen¬ 
tiations  must  “fall  somewhere”.  They  may  not  “fall”  or 
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exist  wholly  within  the  qualities  they  relate.  For  in  that 
event  qualities  would  be  differentiated  within  themselves 
in  an  indefinite  “process  of  fission”.  The  sole  alternative 
that  remains,  it  is  alleged,  is  that  on  which  relations  would 
at  once  fall  within  (and  thus  contribute  to  constitute) 
their  qualities  and  also  fall  partially  between  those 
qualities,  thus  to  be  a  differentiation  between  them.  In 
Bradley’s  sense  of  the  term  “relation”,  relations  are 
qualitative  differentiations,  and  qualitative  differentiations 
are  relations. 

Now  the  arguments  of  Chapter  II  by  which  the  alternative 
of  relations  as  separate  entities  is  excluded  may  well  be  final. 
Yet,  even  so  the  alternative  that  Bradley  adopts  and 
elucidates  is  not  the  sole  alternative  remaining.  Bradley 
develops  the  alternative  on  which  relations  would  be 
internal  to  their  terms  in  the  sense  that  any  alteration  in  a 
relation  can  only  entail  a  qualitative  difference  in  its  terms. 
Yet  there  remains  the  further  alternative  on  which  an 
alteration  in  a  relation  might  entail  a  merely  numerical 
difference  in  its  terms.  The  disjunction  of  Chapter  II  is 
between  relations  as  separate,  termless  entities,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  relations  as  making  a  qualitative  difference  in 
their  terms,  on  the  other.  This  disjunction  is  vitiated  by 
the  reality  of  an  alternative  which  it  does  not  exclude.  And 
that  is  the  alternative  both  to  “relations”  as  separate 
entities  and  to  relations  as  making  a  qualitative  difference 
in  their  terms,  the  alternative  on  which  relations  make  a 
difference  in  their  terms  that  is  not  qualitative,  but  numerical 
merely. 

The  disjunction  of  Chapter  III  also  fails  to  exclude  that 
alternative  on  which  an  alteration  in  a  relation  may  make  a 
merely  numerical  difference  in  its  qualities.  (On  this 
alternative,  for  example,  a  man  might  change  his  position  in 
space,  while  throughout  that  change  his  hair  remained 
exactly  the  same  shade  of  carrot  red.)  Bradley’s  contention 
that  distinct  qualities  must  be  different  is  a  truism.  Two 
qualities  which  were  not  different  in  some  sense  or  other 
would  be  not  two,  but  one.  Yet  the  truism  that  to  be 
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distinct  is  to  be  different  does  not  even  tend  to  imply  that 
distinct  qualities  can  only  be  different  in  character,  or  else 
be  one  and  the  same.  That  distinction  or  difference  can 
only  be  difference  in  character  is  an  assumption;  it  is 
hardly  an  implication  of  the  exclusion  of  “relations”  as 
separated  entities.  Thus,  although  relations  that  might  be 
separate,  and  qualities  that  were  in  no  sense  distinct  from 
each  other  are  indeed  delusions,  their  exclusion  by  the 
arguments  of  Chapters  II  and  III  fails  to  establish  as  final 
or  ineluctable  the  alternative  on  which  terms  and  their 
relations  mutually  differentiate  and  yet  contribute  to 
constitute  each  other.  For  there  remains  the  further 
alternative  on  which  a  relation  requires  terms,  yet  terms 
that  may  be  no  more  than  numerically  different  from  other 
qualities.  That  consideration  would  seem  to  satisfy  the 
logic  of  Bradley’s  requirement  that  relations  relate  terms, 
and  that  distinct  qualities  must  be  different. 

If  the  phrase  “external  relation”  be  understood  to  mean 
not  a  “separate”  entity  but  rather  a  universal  that  requires 
at  least  some  pair  of  terms  or  other  for  its  illustration, 
then  Bradley  begs  the  question  of  external  relations  by 
taking  it  for  granted  that  all  differences  are  differences  in 
quality.  Now  this  is  not  even  to  question,  much  less  to 
deny  the  fullest  validity  to  the  arguments  of  Chapter  II 
against  the  reality  of  relations  as  separate  termless  entities. 
Any  such  “relation”  is  verbiage  indeed.  Yet  the  denial  of 
reality  to  such  entities  and  their  exclusion  from  sensible 
theory  require  us  to  accept  Bradley’s  conception  of  relations 
if  and  only  if  that  theory  is  the  sole  remaining  alternative. 
But  that  is  not  the  case. 

Presumably  the  proposition  that  relations  require  terms 
is  beyond  question.  External  relations  as  separate  entities 
devoid  of  terms  are  verbiage.  What  follows  from  this? 
At  the  very  least  the  conclusion  that  any  relation  will 
require  some  terms  or  other.  Yet  this  conclusion  furnishes 
no  premise  from  which  to  infer  validly  what  Bradley  is 
concerned  to  demonstrate;  namely,  that  qualities  and 
relations  reciprocally  differentiate  and  thus  determine  the 
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qualitative  character  of  each  other,  with  the  consequence 
that  identity  implies  qualitative  difference. 

The  arguments  of  Chapter  II  to  the  exclusion  of  separate 
relations  would  seem  to  be  quite  valid.  But  even  so,  there 
is  a  good  deal  more  to  the  matter  than  is  comprehended 
within  the  alternative  which  Bradley  elucidates.  Our 
position  is  not  ineluctable  before  Bradley’s  view  of  relations 
as  making  a  difference  in  their  terms  that  is  qualitative. 

For  all  that  the  exclusion  of  relations  as  separate  entities 
proves  to  the  contrary,  a  quality  and  a  relation  may  be  no 
more  than  numerically  different  from  other  qualities  and 
relations. 

Bradley  assures  us  that  “numerical  difference”  is  non¬ 
sense.  It  surely  is  that,  within  the  system  of  Bradley’s 
dialectic.  Two  qualities  which  differed  solo  numero  would 
violate  the  requirement  that  identity  imply  difference. 
Were  it  self-evident  or  known  to  be  true  that  all  difference 
is  difference  in  quality,  it  would  be  the  case  that  every 
quality  and  every  relation  is  unique.  The  contradictory  of 
this  consequence,  viz.,  that  some  qualities  and  relations 
are  not  unique  but  merely  numerically  different,  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  conclusion  that  identity  implies  qualitative 
difference.  Were  there  two  qualities  Ax  and  A2  that 
differed  solo,  numero  there  then  would  be  one  quality,  A2, 
that  did  not  imply  its  qualitative  difference  from  all  else. 
The  suggestion  that  two  qualities  may  be  only  numerically 
different  (or  qualitatively  the  same)  in  one  respect  (e.g. 
saturation)  and  qualitatively  different  in  another  respect 
(e.g.  hue)  plainly  fails  to  consist  with  the  requirement  that 
identity  implies  qualitative  difference. 

This  requirement  is  a  consequence  of  Bradley’s  dialectic 
of  quality  and  relation,  but  it  is  a  consequence  of  that 
dialectic  precisely  because  the  dialectic  assumes  it.  The 
reason  why  there  could  not  be  processes  of  cell-fission 
that  would  be  the  same  in  every  qualitative  respect,  is  that 
Bradley  assumes  that  to  differentiate  is  to  make  a  difference 
in  quality. 

Presumably  it  is  fairly  plain  that  this  assumption  that 
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all  difference  is  difference  in  quality  could  not  be  demon¬ 
strated.  For  reasons  that  are  even  obvious  it  could  not  be 
demonstrated  by  induction.  The  failure  of  the  lackey  to 
find  two  leaves  that  were  exactly  the  same  was  hardly 
conclusive  (even  for  Leibnitz).  An  appeal  to  intuition 
could  be  based  on  the  arrogance  of  a  bigot.  Even  so,  one 
man’s  intuitions  are  another  man’s  poison.  And  to  attempt 
to  demonstrate  that  all  difference  is  difference  in  quality — 
that  there  are  no  exact  resemblances — could  only  beg  the 
question.  The  validity  of  the  syllogysm  would  require  that 
the  contents  of  the  conclusion  be  contained  in  the  premises. 

Proponents  of  Oxonian  Idealism  are  given  to  reminding 
us  that  this  form  of  Monism  is  “self-fulfilling  and  self- 
fulfilled”.  The  justification  of  the  dialectic  of  contraries 
is  an  inner  justification;  made  explicit  in  and  by  the  self¬ 
coherence  of  that  dialectic  of  contraries  (whether  it  be  self- 
coherent  or  not)  is  the  identification  of  the  contradictory 
with  the  contrary.  Yet  how  is  that  identification  to  be 
justified?  As  a  matter  of  well-known  history  in  logic,  the 
contradictory  and  the  contrary  are  distinct.  As  long  as 
that  distinction  is  taken  into  account  the  dialectic  of  con¬ 
traries  is  not  available,  even  as  a  dialectic. 

How  can  a  dialectic  of  which  the  necessary  condition  is 
the  identification  of  the  exact  contradictory  with  the 
mediated  contrary  justify  its  own  condition?  It  has  been 
pointed  out  elsewhere  that  Bradley  does  not  attempt  to 
justify  his  identifying  the  contradictory  with  the  contrary. 
Rather,  he  denounces  the  laws  of  thought  as  being  inane, 
and  “banishes”  the  contradictory  from  logic  by  identifying 
it  with  the  contrary.  Yet  this  identification  is  made  without 
benefit  either  of  logic  or  the  dialectic.  It  is  even  obvious 
that  logic  could  not  sanction  that  union.  No  more  could 
the  dialectic.  Prior  to  the  identification  of  the  contradic¬ 
tory  with  the  contrary  there  is  no  dialectic.  For  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  dialectic  of  contraries  is  that  all  disjunctions 
be  cast  as  contraries.  To  appeal  to  the  dialectic  for  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  validity  of  the  identification  of  the  contra¬ 
dictory  with  the  contrary  could  only  beg  the  question. 
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In  some  quarters  it  may  be  rejoined  that  so  much  is  even 
obvious.  In  the  matter  before  us,  it  may  be  urged,  the 
touchstone  of  rational  decision  is  furnished  by  experience. 
In  and  throughout  the  uncritical  sentience  that  is  sense 
perception  and  imagination  the  incipient  workings  of  the 
dialectic  may  be  discerned.  And  once  this  naive  sentience 
has  passed  over  into  the  stage  of  intelligent  elucidation 
that  is  judgment,  then  the  logic  of  experience  inherent  in 
experience  is  made  explicit  to  some  degree.  This  logic  is 
(as  is  made  plain  by  the  coherence  theory  of  degrees  of 
reality  and  truth)  at  once  self-fulfilling  and  self-fulfilled. 
Anyone  who  understands  that  dialectic  at  all  will  realize 
that  the  justification  of  it  is  internal;  not  a  conclusion  that 
could  be  arrived  at  by  “linear  inference”,  or  inference  that 
is  consistent  with  the  Law  of  Non-Contradiction. 

Since  neither  the  false  logic  of  contradictories  nor  the 
new  logic  of  contraries  affords  justification  for  the  new  logic, 
that  justification  is  to  be  sought  for  in  experience.  For  in 
and  through  experience  there  may  be  discerned  the  inner 
movement  of  the  dialectic.  It  has  been  pointed  out  else¬ 
where  that,  “The  appeal  to  experience,  considered  so  hard- 
headed  and  sensible  by  its  proponents  whether  they  be 
Idealists,  Positivists,  Neo-Realists,  Pragmatists,  or  members 
of  other  philosophical  sects,  is  a  hardy  and  widely  variegated 
perennial.  Men  have  been  appealing  to  experience  for  a 
long  time.  In  her  name  they  have  castigated  their  oppo¬ 
nents;  men  no  less  sensible  than  themselves,  perhaps,  who 
then  replied  in  the  name  of  their  own  experience.  Thus 
Idealists  pour  scorn  on  the  ‘atomism’  of  views  of 
experience  not  their  own.  And  those  who  seek  to  elucidate 
the  content  of  their  perceptions  in  terms  of  (say)  sensa 
declare  Idealists  to  be  dim,  thoughtless,  or  merely 
unintelligible.” 

Presumably  it  is  fairly  plain  that  to  appeal  to  experience 
is  to  appeal  to  it  as  it  is  understood  in  one  way  or  another. 
There  is  more  than  a  little  evidence  that  some  Idealists 
emphasize  this  point  in  the  course  of  their  criticism  of  their 
precritical  opponents.  Those  thinkers  construed  experi- 
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ence  wrongly  because  they  were  imbued  with  an  episte¬ 
mology  that  is  false.  Now  Hume’s  conception  of 
experience,  it  may  well  be  agreed,  is  crudely  mistaken. 
This  has  been  made  out  on  a  score  of  grounds;  grounds 
that  are  internal  to  Hume’s  assertions  in  that  regard,  and 
have  no  connection  with  “the  relational  way  of  thought”. 
Such  critcism  is  one  thing,  and  exegetical;  but  to  argue 
that  the  notion  of  impressions  and  ideas  or  any  other 
view  is  false  because  contrary  to  Hegelian  tenets,  is  another, 
and  doctrinaire.  Yet  this  is  a  practice  to  which  some 
proponents  of  the  Idealist  dialectic  are  prone.  They  make 
the  assumptions  upon  which  the  dialectic  of  the  Vhenomen- 
ologjt  can  be  elucidated,  and  then  proceed  to  establish  those 
presumptions  by  showing  that  contrary  views  are  not  in 
accord  with  them.  If  and  only  if  you  adopt  the  relational 
view  of  thought  may  you  correctly  construe  experience. 
For  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  may  construe 
experience  in  accordance  with  the  relational  way  of  thought. 

To  appeal  to  a  conception  of  experience  as*  affording 
grounds  for  the  justification  of  the  dialectic  of  contraries  is 
perforce  to  appeal  to  a  conception  that  is  coherent  with  the 
dialectic.  Thus  in  any  relevant  attempt  to  justify  the 
dialectic  by  an  appeal  to  experience  we  ineluctably  assume 
an  interpretation  of  experience  that  will  fit  the  dialectic, 
and  thus  perforce  we  beg  the  question. 

It  would  appear  that  the  dialectic  of  contraries  is  beyond 
justification.  Certainly  none  could  be  afforded  by  logic; 
and  to  appeal  to  the  dialectic  itself  would  be  (and  is)  an 
arrant  way  of  begging  the  question.  Each  student  of 
philosophy  can  only  ask  himself  about  the  relevance  of  the 
dialectic  to  what  he  himself  finds  for  examination  and 
elucidation.  To  do  that  is  indeed  to  appeal  to  experience. 
But  in  appealing  to  his  own  experience  a  man  is  appealing  to 
it  as  his  own,  not  as  something  or  other  that  would  impose 
a  philosophical  obligation  on  his  fellows. 

The  case  of  the  dialectic  against  the  existence  of  exact 
resemblance  is  not  a  case,  but  rather  an  assumption  that  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  the  dialectic.  The  assumption 
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that  all  difference  is  difference  in  quality,  so  that  “numerical 
difference”  would  be  “nonsense”,  is  open  to  denial.  And 
any  honest  man  who  finds  in  his  experience  any  two  respects 
that  are  strictly  the  same  will  be  constrained  to  deny  that 
assumption  and  with  it  the  dialectical  consequence  that 
identity  implies  qualitative  difference. 


CHAPTER  V 


RUSSELL’S  PUZZLE 

IN  order  to  illustrate  the  contention  that  at  times  two 
sense-data  must  be  really  different  even  though  the  per¬ 
cipient  finds  no  difference  between  them,  Mr.  Bertrand 
Russell  has  adduced  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  used  in  some 
quarters  to  support  arguments  to  conclusions  that  exact 
resemblance  is  a  delusion  or,  at  least,  a  very  doubtful 
question.  “It  would  be  easy  to  find  three  stuffs  of  such 
closely  similar  shades  that  no  difference  could  be  perceived 
between  the  first  and  second,  nor  yet  between  the  second 
and  third,  while  yet  the  first  and  third  would  be  dis¬ 
tinguishable.  In  such  a  case,  the  second  shade  cannot  be 
the  same  as  the  first,  or  it  would  be  distinguishable  from  the 
third;  nor  the  same  as  the  third,  or  it  would  be  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  first.  It  must  therefore,  though  indistiguish- 
able  from  both,  be  really  intermediate  between  them.”(1) 

If  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  distinction  between  exact 
resemblances  and  analogous  resemblances  which  we  noticed 
above  in  Chapter  I,  we  may  feel  inclined  to  raise  certain 
questions  about  this  puzzle. 

First  of  all,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  his  first  sentence 
Mr.  Russell  takes  account  of  “three  stuffs  of  such  closely 
similar  shades  that  no  difference  could  be  perceived  between 
the  first  and  second,  nor  yet  between  the  second  and 

third - ”.  In  this  statement  Mr.  Russell  says  at  least  two 

things:  (i)  that  the  three  shades  in  question  are  “closely 
similar”,  and  (2)  that  “no  difference  could  be  perceived 
between  the  first  and  the  second,  nor  yet  between  the  second 
and  third - ”. 

Now  consider  that  shades  which  are  said  to  be  (and  are) 
“closely  similar”  are  not  said  to  be  exactly  similar — as 

(1)  Our  Knowledge  of  the  External  World ,  pp.  141,  142. 
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would  be  two  cases  of  the  same  red.  Mr.  Russell  does 
not  set  out  with  three  stuffs  of  the  same  shade  (of  red,  say); 
rather  he  posits  three  shades  that  are  “closely  similar”. 

Presumably  perceived  shades  that  are  “closely  similar” 
are  not  shades  that  are  indiscernible.  A  persimmon  orange 
will  be  close  to  an  intense  orange-red,  but  though  “closely 
similar”  still  not  quite  the  same.  Yet  in  the  same  sentence 
Mr.  Russell  says  that  “no  difference  could  be  perceived 
between  the  first  and  second,  nor  yet  between  the  second 

and  the  third- - ”.  Thus  after  he  has  described  the  three 

perceived  colours  as  “closely  similar”,  Mr.  Russell  says 
there  is  no  perceived  difference  between  the  first  and 
second,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  second  and  third,  on 
the  other. 

Let  Hx,  H2,  H3  stand  for  the  three  perceived  shades  in 
question.  Mr.  Russell  first  describes  Hq,  H2,  and  H3  as 
being  “closely  similar”,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  in  the  same 
sentence  that  Hj  and  H2  are  indiscernible.  Now  percepts 
that  are  indiscernible  are  not  appositely  described  as  “closely 
similar”;  for,  as  indiscernible,  perception  Hx  and  Ho  are  the 
same  quality  or  character,  as  are  H2  and  H3. 

Yet  Mr.  Russell  points  it  out  that  “the  second  shade  (H2) 
cannot  be  the  same  as  the  first  (Hj),  or  it  would  be  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  third;  nor  the  same  as  the  third,  or  it 
would  be  distinguishable  from  the  first.”  And  Mr.  Russell 
goes  directly  on  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  this  that  is 
consistent  with  his  initial  description  of  the  three  shades — 
as  being  “closely  similar”. 

Now  shades  that  are  appositely  designated  as  “closely 
similar”  are  not  accurately  described  as  being  the  same. 
Mr.  Russell  can  hardly  have  it  both  ways.  The  three 
shades  are,  he  says,  “closely  similar”.  Then  no  one  of  the 
shades  can  be  the  same  as  either  of  the  other  two.  As 
closely  similar,  they  would  be  diverse;  three  nuances  of  the 
same  shade  of  ultramarine,  let  us  say.  Thus  the  three 
shades  would  indeed  be  closely  similar  in  the  analogous 
order  of  hues.  But  they  would  be  still  “closely  similar”, 
not  indistinguishably  the  same. 
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Mr.  Russell  would  seem  to  have  overstated  his  case. 
“It  would  be  easy,”  he  writes  “to  find  three  stuffs  of  such 
closely  similar  shades  that  no  difference  could  be  perceived 
between  the  first  and  second,  nor  yet  between  the  second  and 
third,  while  yet  the  first  and  third  would  be  distinguishable.” 
Now  if  the  first  and  the  second  perceived  shades  are  cor¬ 
rectly  described  as  “closely  similar”,  then  it  is  inconsistent 
with  that  description  to  say  that  there  is  no  perceived  diff¬ 
erence  between  them.  If  there  is  no  perceived  difference 
between  two  shades,  then  those  perceived  shades  are  not 
closely  similar,  they  are  the  same. 

Yet  Mr.  Russell  describes  the  shades  in  question  as  being 
“closely  similar”,  not  as  being  the  same.  Now  either  Hj 
and  H2  and  H3  are  “so  closely  similar”  that  actually  they  are 
the  same,  and  in  no  wise  properly  described  as  being  closely 
similar,  or  Hj  and  H2  and  H3  are  not  so  closely  similar  that 
they  are  the  same,  but  are  actually  closely  similar,  or  slightly 
diverse  nuances  of  a  hue. 

On  either  alternative,  there  is  no  puzzle.  On  the  first, 
H-l  and  H2  and  H3  are  the  same,  and  not  closely  similar.  On 
the  second  they  actually  are  closely  similar,  or  slightly 
diverse.  The  puzzle  arises  out  of  a  failure  to  bear  in  mind 
the  difference  between  perceived  shades  that  are  closely 
similar  (or  very  close  to  each  other  in  the  analogous  order  of 
hues),  and  three  perceived  shades  that  are  the  same.  On  the 
first  available  alternative  the  three  perceived  shades  are  “so 
closely  similar”  that  actually  they  are  three  cases  of  the  same 
shade,  and  not  “closely”  similar  at  all.  On  the  second  of 
the  alternatives,  Hj  and  H2  and  H3  actually  are  closely 
similar;  they  are  slightly  diverse  nuances  of  a  hue. 

On  the  first  alternative,  Hj  and  H2  and  H3  would  be 
strictly  the  same.  Therefore  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
describe  them  as  closely  similar.  It  would  also  be  false  to 
say  that  Hx  and  H3  are  different.  On  the  second  alternative, 
Hj  and  H2  and  H3  would  be  diverse  though  closely  similar. 
But  it  would  be  false  to  say  that  Hj  and  H2  are  the  same,  and 
false  to  say  that  H2  and  H3  are  the  same.  For  Hj  and  H2 
and  H3  are  diverse.  The  puzzle  as  to  how  Hj  and  H3  can 
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be  different  while  H2  is  the  same  as  Hl5  and  the  same  as  H3 
arises  out  of  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  resemblance 
in  the  sense  in  which  resemblances  are  the  same,  and  the 
sense  in  which  resemblances  are  diverse. 

If  you  begin  with  three  shades  that  are  closely  similar, 
then  you  have  three  shades  that  are  closely  resembling  but 
still  diverse.  If  you  begin  with  three  shades  that  are  the 
same,  then  you  have  three  shades  that  are  incorrectly 
described  as  closely  similar.  Mr.  Russell  attempts  to 
institute  three  shades  that  would  be  closely  similar  or  diverse 
while  at  the  same  time  Hx  and  H2  would  be  the  same  and 
H2  and  H3  would  be  the  same.  In  this  hypothetical  and 
preposterous  state  of  affairs,  Hj  and  H2  and  H3  would  be  at 
once  diverse  or  closely  similar  and  H1  and  H2  would  be  the 
same.  Since  to  say  that  Hx  and  H2  are  the  same  (and  that 
H2  and  H3  are  the  same)  contradicts  the  statement  that  Hj 
and  H2  and  H3  are  closely  similar,  Mr.  Russell  is  constrained 
to  conclude  of  H2  that,  “It  must  therefore,  though 
indistinguishable  from  both,  be  really  intermediate  between 
them”.(1)  Thus  Mr.  Russell,  in  consistency  with  his 
description  of  the  three  shades  as  closely  similar  is  con¬ 
strained  to  conclude  that  they  really  are  diverse.  His 
puzzle  arises  because  he  mistakenly  asserts  that  diverse 
though  closely  analogous  or  similar  hues  could  be  “so 
closely  similar”  as  to  be  indiscernible.  Yet  if  and  H2 
were  indiscernible  they  would  not  be  very  closely  similar, 
they  would  be  the  same.  As  long  as  we  adhere  to  Mr. 
Russell’s  description  of  the  shades  as  closely  similar,  no 
puzzle  arises;  it  is  only  when  we  tryjto  make  it  out  that  Hx 
and  H2  and  H3  are  resembling  in  the  sense  of  being  diverse 
though  closely  similar,  while  at  the  same  time  Hx  is  said  to 
resemble  H2  in  being  the  same  (and  as  much  is  said  of  H2 
and  H3),  that  the  puzzle  arises  out  of  a  failure  to  distinguish 
two  basic  senses  of  resemblance. 

Presumably  it  will  be  objected  that  the  foregoing  is 
dialectical  and  unrealistic.  The  facts  are  as  Mr.  Russell  says 
they  are.  Two  shades,  Hx  and  H2  are  “so  closely  similar” 

(1)  Our  Knowledge  of  the  External  World,  pp.  141,  142.  My  italics. 
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as  to  be  indiscernible.  Yet  Hx  and  H3  are  not  indiscernible; 
they  are  different. 

Now  consider  that  Hj  and  H2  are  in  fact  indiscernible; 
if,  in  fact,  there  is  no  difference  to  be  perceived  between 
them;  then  in  fact  they  are  indiscernible,  or  the  same  in  hue, 
intensity,  and  saturation.  And  if  in  fact  and  H2  are  the 
same,  then  in  fact  they  are  not  “closely  similar”  (however 
much  so),  for  no  matter  how  close  to  each  other  two  nuances 
may  be  in  the  analogous  order  of  hues,  they  are  (however 
slightly)  diverse,  not  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Russell  posits  three  shades  that  are  closely  similar, 
but  so  closely  similar  that  Hx  and  H2  are  indiscernible,  as 
are  H2  and  H3.  And  the  root  of  his  puzzle  lies  in  the 
equivocal  assumption  that  of  three  shades  that  are  properly 
described  as  closely  similar,  even  two  of  them  Hj  and  H2 
could  be  the  same.  The  assumption  is  equivocal  because 
it  would  combine  in  one  assumption  resemblances  that  are 
radically  distinct.  It  assumes  that  three  percepts  could  be 
“so  closely  similar”  that,  although  they  are  closely  similar, 
H1  and  H2  (not  to  mention  H2  and  H3)  could  be  indiscern¬ 
ible  or  the  same. 

This  would  seem  to  be  confused  and  confusing — 
confused  because  it  fails  to  distinguish  between  two  radically 
different  senses  of  the  term  resemblance,  and  confusing 
because  of  the  equivocal  assumption  which  that  failure 
permits.  Two  nuances  of  a  hue  may  be  very  closely 
similar,  but  still  they  are  not  indiscernible  or  exactly  the 
same.  The  notion  that  two  nuances  of  hue  could  be  at  once 
closely  similar  (or  slightly  diverse)  and  exactly  the  same  is  a 
notion  that  does  indeed  generate  a  puzzle;  but  a  puzzle 
that  derives  from  a  confusion.  For  no  two  percepts 
properly  described  as  closely  similar  could  be  at  once 
closely  similar  and  exactly  the  same. 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  point  of  fact  two  orange  nuances 
could  be  closely  similar  for  one  man,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  were  exactly  the  same  for  another.  This  sort  of 
argument  seems  rather  feckless.  Presumably  no  one  would 
advisedly  deny  that  where  one  man  perceives  two  shades  of 
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orange,  another  man  might  find  not  two  shades  but  rather 
an  expanse  of  one  of  the  two  shades  of  orange.  Any  such 
familiar  facts  would  hardly  be  denied  or  overlooked  by 
anyone  familiar  at  all  with  the  relativity  of  sense-proportion. 

If  the  facts  in  question  were  as  described  above,  there 
would  be  no  puzzle.  Percipient  finds  Mr.  Russell’s 
fabrics  to  be  of  very  closely  similar  shades.  Percipient2 
finds  the  shades  of  the  three  stuffs  not  closely  similar,  but 
rather  exactly  the  same.  In  this  state  of  affaiis  there  is  no 
one  percipient  who  is  assumed  to  find  at  once  that  any  of 
the  three  shades  are  closely  similar  and  also  exactly  the  same. 

In  order  to  make  the  puzzle  stand  it  would  be  necessary 
to  show  how  a  single  percipient  could  undergo  a  perceptual 
experience  of  three  shades  that  were  at  once  closely  similar 
(and  therefore  slightly  diverse)  and  yet  exactly  the  same. 
But  three  hues  which  were  alleged  to  be  at  once  closely 
similar  and  yet  exactly  the  same  would  be  a  mere  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  also  that  the  resemblance 
of  three  hues  that  are  exactly  the  same  is  symmetrical, 
whereas  the  resemblance  of  three  hues  that  are  analogous 
or  closely  similar  is  not  symmetrical.  Anyone  who,  like 
Mr.  Russell,  fails  to  distinguish  these  two  senses  of 
resemblance,  and  assumes  that  three  “closely  similar” 
shades  could  be  “so  closely  similar”  that  Hj  and  H2  are  not 
closely  similar  but  actually  indiscernible,  will  naturally 
wonder  why  the  resemblance  between  three  closely  similar 
shades  is  not  symmetrical  and  transitive.  If  you  fail  to 
distinguish  between  resemblances  that  are  exactly  the  same, 
and  resemblances  that  are  closely  analogous  or  closely 
similar,  you  naturally  expect  of  resemblances  that  are 
analogous  what  you  know  to  be  the  case  in  resemblances 
that  are  exactly  the  same.  Yet  it  is  even  obvious  that  the 
resemblance  of  orange  to  red  is  not  symmetrical. 

Mr.  Russell,  having  injected  into  his  conception  of  three 
closely  similar  shades  the  notion  that  and  H2  could  be  so 
closely  similar  that  they  are  indiscernible  or  the  same, 
naturally,  asks  why  the  resemblance  between  Hj  and  H2 
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and  H3  is  not  symmetrical.  And  the  reason  for  that  he 
himself  brings  out  partially  in  the  concluding  sentence  of 
his  argument.  He  there  writes  that,  “It  (H2)  must  there¬ 
fore,  though  indistinguishable  from  both,  be  really  inter¬ 
mediate  between  them”;  i.e.,  Hj  and  H3.  This  is  to  say 
that  right  through  his  argument  Mr.  Russell  is  dealing 
with  a  range  of  three  closely  analogous  shades;  shades 
so  closely  analogous  that  Mr.  Russell  mistakenly  assumes 
that  Hj  and  Ha  could  be  exactly  the  same.  And  because 
he  fails  to  distinguish  between  exact  resemblances,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  analogous  resemblances  on  the  other,  he 
creates  a  specious  puzzle  by  demanding  that  the  resem¬ 
blances  of  shades  that  are  closely  similar  be  on  all  fours 
with  the  resemblance  of  hues  that  are  the  same.  Yet,  just 
as  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  case  that  exact  resemblances 
are  symmetrical,  so  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  case  that 
resemblances  that  are  resembling  though  diverse  are  not 
symmetrical. 

The  root  of  Russell’s  puzzle  is  two-fold.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  two  radically 
distinct  senses  of  resemblance;  namely,  between  re¬ 
semblances  that  are  exact  and  resemblances  that  are 
analogous.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  false  notion 
that  any  resemblances  correctly  described  as  “closely 
similar”  could  be  so  closely  similar  as  to  be  the  same. 
Since  that  notion  would  hardly  occur  to  anyone  who  had 
recognized  the  difference  in  principle  between  resemblances 
that  are  the  same,  and  resemblances  that  are  diverse,  the 
failure  to  recognize  that  difference  is  perhaps  the  most 
germane  root  of  a  specious  puzzle. 
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Y — r^lHIS  chapter  is  not  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
I  knowledge.  Questions  as  to  how  the  term  “know- 

JL  ledge”  ought  to  be  defined;  or  how  knowledge  is  to 
be  attained;  or  whether  knowledge  is  a  process,  or  rather 
a  state  of  mind,  are  questions  that  are  not  in  view.  It  is 
assumed  in  this  chapter,  as  it  has  been  assumed  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  that  we  do  in  fact  find  or  observe  a 
resemblance  here  and  there. 

Let  us  suppose  that  within  my  direct  visual  field  at  the 
present  moment,  I  observe  an  object  we  may  call  O1.  I 
observe  also  that  the  colour  of  O1  is  Y1.  At  the  same  time, 
I  observe  another  object  O2,  and  I  notice  that  the  colour 
of  O2  is  the  same  as  that  of  O1;  namely  Y1.  Thus  I 
observe  Y1  in  two  instances  of  itself:  I  observe  an  exact 
resemblance. 

There  are  those  who  would  disagree.  They  might  urge 
that  any  hue  is  as  particular  as  the  object  to  which  it  belongs. 
Hence,  in  B1  and  B2  there  would  be  two  diverse  hues.  We 
should  have  to  say  something  to  the  effect  that  although  the 
two  patches  of  hue  are  diverse,  nevertheless  they  are 
identical  in  colour.  This  would  introduce  the  notion  of 
colour  as  something  over  and  above  the  hue  Y1,  Y2 — N. 
For  reasons  yet  to  be  brought  out  in  subsequent  chapters, 
this  seems  to  be  an  unreal  position.  Rather,  it  would  seem 
to  be  more  in  accordance  with  what  is  evinced  by  actual 
perceptual  experience  to  say  that  in  point  of  hue,  both 
objects  evince  Y1.  This  is  to  say  that  one  and  the  same 
hue,  Y1  is  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  The  content, 
nature,  or  character  of  Y1  is  just  the  hue  Y1.  But  I  first 
knew  it  as  a  resemblance  when  I  observed  Y1  to  belong 
to  two  or  more  objects  at  the  same  time. 
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Plainly,  any  notion  of  a  knowledge  of  resemblances  by  an 
act  of  abstraction  from  O1  and  O2  seems  hardly  relevant. 
A  man  does  not  notice  a  resemblance  by  observing  par¬ 
ticulars  and  abstracting  a  resemblance  from  them.  Rather, 
he  perceives  or  notices  a  qualitative  (or  relational)  identity 
in  two  cases  of  itself. 

Yet  we  must  enquire  further  into  this  knowledge  of  a 
^resemblance,  (i)  Is  it  true  to  say  that  what  we  observe  in 
Y1  and  Y2  is  one  and  the  same  colour?  If  so,  in  that  case  do 
we  observe  a  resemblance  that  is  an  identity?  (2)  What 
sort  of  observation  is  this  observation  of  a  resemblance? 
Have  we,  in  fact,  as  this  use  of  “observation”  assumes,  a 
genuinely  concrete  experience  in  an  observation  of  a 
resemblance? 

Now,  when  it  is  said  that  we  observe  an  identity,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  this  is  an  experienced  identity. 
No  claim  whatever  is  made  to  a  knowledge  of  a  substantial 
identity  or  a  “real”  identity  belonging  to  continuants  or 
“real”  physical  objects.  All  that  is  being  said  in  this 
connection  is  that  two  objects  O1  and  O2  are  observed  to 
have  an  identical  colour  Y1. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  objection  that  qualities  which  are 
indistinguishable  as  experienced  may  not  be  identical  in 
reality  is  irrelevant.  What  is  indistinguishable  as  experienced 
is  identical  in  experience.  And  the  identity  of  Y1  as  it  is 
experienced  in  O1  and  O2  is  all  that  is  being  affirmed. 
That  qualitative  identity  Y1  repeated  in  two  cases  of  itself, 
Y1  and  Y2,  is  an  exact  resemblance. 

There  are  those  who  will  object  that  the  use  of  the  verb 
“to  observe”  in  the  above  context  is  inappropriate  and 
misleading.  For  surely,  they  may  urge,  we  can  be  properly 
said  to  observe  only  what  is  concrete.  Any  claim,  they 
may  say,  to  know  a  resemblance  concretely  surely  rests  upon 
confusion.  Is  not  the  process  of  coming  to  know  a 
resemblance  a  process  of  abstraction?  Are  not  ideas  of 
resemblances  abstract  ideas?  Surely,  in  claiming  to  observe 
a  resemblance,  you  are  contradicting  yourself. 

Now,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  con- 
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traries  concrete  and  abstract  are  used  vaguely.  It  is  possible 
(and  desirable)  to  distinguish  between  three  senses  in  which 
the  term  abstraction  is  used.  With  these  three  senses  in  mind, 
it  will  be  easier  to  see  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the 
statement  that  Y1  is  a  concrete  resemblance. 

(1)  The  term  abstraction  is  sometimes  used  to  mean  the 
process  by  which  an  aspect  of  an  experienced  whole  is 
singled  out  by  and  for  attention.  Within  a  more  or  less 
undifferentiated  experience,  we  may  discriminate  aspects  of 
that  experience.  These  aspects  although  abstract  in  the 
sense  we  are  considering,  still  are  concrete  in  the  sense  of 
being  experienced  in  a  particular  place  at  a  particular  time; 
they  remain  aspects  of  concrete  experience.  It  is  simply  the 
case  that  we  do  attend  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
aspects,  not  to  the  whole. 

(2)  This  first  sense  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  second 
sense  of  abstraction.  In  this  second  sense,  to  abstract  is  to 
prescind,  or  cut  off,  an  aspect  of  a  whole.  Thus,  when  we 
abstract  from  a  concrete  situation  in  this  way,  we  cut  off 
the  aspect  abstracted  from  any  particular  space  or  time,  and 
attend  to  the  aspect  itself  alone. 

(3)  In  the  third  place,  we  may  mean  by  abstraction  an 
act  of  attention  by  which  common  characteristics  of  complex 
objects  are  cut  off  and  held  in  an  abstract  complex  idea. 

No  doubt  there  may  be  other  senses  of  abstraction.  But 
an  understanding  of  these  three  senses  will  suffice  to  enable 
us  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  the  observation  of  Y1  in 
two  cases  of  itself,  is  a  concrete  experience.  For  it  is  plain 
enough  that  the  observation  of  Y1  in  two  cases  of  itself  is 
abstract  in  sense  (1),  but  not  abstract  in  senses  (2)  and  (3). 
If  it  be  held  that  to  attend  to  anything  whatever  is  to  isolate 
it  by  virtue  of  selective  attention,  then,  the  observation  of 
Y1  obviously  involves  abstraction.  Yet  the  end  result  of 
the  process  of  selective  attention  is  not  out  of  space — time; 
rather,  it  is  quite  concrete.  The  observing  of  Y1  is  as  con¬ 
crete  an  experience  as  is  seeing  that  very  shade  of  yellow 
now  over  there.  Thus,  in  sense  (1)  of  abstract ,  we  may 
speak  of  the  observation  of  Y1  as  abstract,  while  at  the  same 
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time,  the  perceptual  experience  within  which  Y1  is  ob¬ 
served  is  concrete;  as  contrasted  with  senses  (2)  and  (3) 
of  the  term  abstract. 

It  would  seem  that,  mutatis  mutandis ,  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ment  would  apply  to  the  second  one  of  the  two  basic  senses 
of  resemblance  that  we  distinguished  from  each  other  in 
Chapter  I.(1)  It  is  clear  that  we  may  perceive  three  objects, 
O1,  O2  and  O3.  Let  O1  be  coloured  red,  O2  orange  and 
O3  green.  Plainly  in  the  second  of  our  two  basic  senses 
of  resemblance,  O2  resembles  O1  in  point  of  colour  more 
than  it  resembles  O3.  For  orange  is  closer  to  red  than 
green.  And  this  is  a  matter  of  perceptual  observation. 
That  observation  may  be  designated  abstract  in  sense  (1); 
but  as  contrasted  with  senses  (2)  and  (3)  that  observation 
is  concrete. 

There  are  those  who  will  urge  that  resemblance  is  abstract 
in  a  fourth  sense  of  “abstract”,  distinct  from  the  three 
senses  made  out  above.  Thus  it  is  pointed  out  that  there 
are  many  and  varied  cases  of  resemblance,  such  as  certain 
characteristics  of  two  copies  of  the  same  book,  or  such  as 
the  hue  of  two  postage  stamps  of  the  same  issue  and 
denomination.  These  two  resemblances,  although  widely 
different,  nevertheless  are  properly  called  by  the  same  name; 
viz.,  “resemblance”.  Since  various  resemblances  are  called 
by  the  same  name,  it  is  argued,  they  must  have  something  in 
common.  There  must  be  a  nature  or  form  common  to  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  hue  of  two  postage  stamps  of  the  same  issue 
and  denomination,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  copies  of  the  same  book.  The  view  that  any 
two  objects  which  are  properly  called  by  the  same  name 
must  have  something  (a  nature,  form,  or  etnas')  in  common, 
is  so  well  entrenched  in  some  quarters  that  to  question  it 
is  regarded  as  an  unrecognized  form  of  lunacy.  Since  all 
resemblances,  no  matter  how  diverse,  are  called  by  the 
same  name  “resemblance”,  all  resemblances  must  have 
something  in  common. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  or  not  there 

(1)  PP-  8,  9. 
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is  or  could  be  a  common  nature  or  form  designated  “re¬ 
semblance”.  For  consider,  this  alleged  common  nature 
could  be  no  determinate  resemblance,  such  as  that  of  the 
hue  of  two  sheets  of  burnished  copper,  nor  could  this 
common  nature  be  any  range  of  determinate  resemblances, 
however  extensive  or  elaborate.  The  common  nature  in 
question  could  be  neither  a  determinate  single  resemblance 
such  as  that  of  two  paper  clips,  nor  any  range  of  determinate 
resemblances  such  as  that  of  any  range  of  diverse  pitches, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  alleged  to  be  common  to  all 
resemblances.  Hence,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  is  asserted 
to  be  common  to  all  resemblances  however  diverse,  the 
common  nature  in  question  can  only  be  distinct  from  any 
determinate  resemblance  whatever.  As  distinct  from  any 
determinate  resemblance  such  as  two  etchings  drawn  from 
the  same  plate,  then  resemblance  as  such  would  be  distinct 
both  from  any  determined  resemblance,  and  any  range  or 
ranges  of  determinate  resemblances.  Therefore,  resem¬ 
blance  as  such  would  be  resemblance-indeterminate.  And 
being-indeterminate — a  being  that  were  quite  amorphous 
— could  not  be  distinguished  from  nothing  at  all. 

Thus,  if  we  but  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  tautology, 
to  be  is  to  be  determinate ,  we  see  that  resemblance  as  such  is 
verbiage.  The  predicate  of  the  tautology  to  be  is  to  be 
determinate ,  means  what  is  meant  by  to  be  distinct  from 
anything  else.  If  an  alleged  being  were  not  distinct  from 
something  or  other,  it  would  not  be  distinct  from  anything 
else.  Hence,  “it”  would  be  nothing  at  all.  To  be 
determinate  is  to  be  this  being  rather  than  that  being.  A 
being  that  were  not  this  rather  than  that  would  be  no  being. 
That  is  why  to  be  determinate  is  equivalent  to  to  be. 

Now  since  the  alleged  common  nature  that  would  be 
designated  by  abstract  resemblance,  or  resemblance  as  such, 
would  be  common  to  all  resemblances,  no  matter  how 
diverse,  the  whole  of  that  common  nature  could  not  be 
present  in  any  one  resemblance.  No  more  could  it  be 
present  in  any  range  of  resemblances,  however  vast.  For 
were  this  alleged  common  nature  wholly  present  in  the 
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range  of  resemblances  X  to  N,  the  entire  nature  of  that 
common  nature  would  be  one  with  the  resemblances  X  to 
N.  In  that  case,  this  alleged  common  nature  would  be 
nothing  more  than  the  respective  resemblances  themselves. 
If  the  common  nature  so  glibly  asserted  in  some  quarters 
is  to  be  anything  more  than  the  respective  resemblances  X  to 
N,  it  will  have  to  be  distinct  from  them.  Yet  to  be  distinct 
from  all  resemblances  from  X  to  N  is  to  be  distinct  from  all 
determinate  resemblances.  And  as  distinct  from  all 
determinate  resemblances,  this  alleged  common  nature 
could  only  be  resemblance-indeterminate. 

It  would  seem  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  abstract 
term  resemblance  is  not  the  name  of  a  common  nature  or 
form.  In  two  cases  of  orpiment  we  have  one  resemblance; 
in  two  cases  of  C  sharp  another.  We  have  asked  whether 
or  not  diverse  resemblances,  such  as  that  of  the  two  cases 
of  orpiment  and  that  of  the  two  cases  of  C  sharp,  have  a 
nature  or  form  in  common.  Since  this  common  nature 
could  be  neither  a  determinate  resemblance,  nor  any  range 
of  determinate  resemblances  whatever,  it  could  only  be  a 
resemblance-indeterminate.  And  being-indeterminate  is 
indistinguishable  from  nothing.  The  abstract  term 
“resemblance  as  such”  has  no  proper  and  peculiar  referent. 

The  conclusion  that  “resemblance  as  such”  has  no 
referent  proper  and  peculiar  to  it  does  not  even  tend  to  deny 
the  reality  of  determinate  resemblances.  Their  reality 
has  not  been  questioned.  Nevertheless  it  may  help  to 
avert  misunderstanding  to  point  it  out  that  whenever  re¬ 
semblance”  is  used  to  designate  a  determinate  resemblance 
(and  not  the  Chimera  of  abstract  resemblance),  it  is  not  the 
name  of  a  qualifying  predicate.  In  two  cases  of  the  same 
hue,  for  example,  there  is  nothing  distinct  from  the  two 
hues  which  could  be  discriminated  within  them  and  called 
their  resemblance.  In  any  such  case,  we  have  a  single 
qualitative  identity  repeated  in  two  cases  of  itself. 

This  means  that,  strictly  speaking,  to  say  that  bx  and  b2 
are  resembling,  or  the  same  in  quality,  is  not  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  bx  and  b2.  It  is  to  say  merely  that  bj  is  bj  and 
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b2  is  b2.  This  statement  “bx  resembles  b2”  means  what  is 
meant  by  “bx  and  b2  are  strictly  the  same  in  quality  or 
character.”  And  that  statement  means  what  is  meant  by 
“bj  is  b2  and  b2  is  b2”. 

This  is  all  very  well,  we  may  be  told;  or  would  be  if  it 
weren’t  rankly  fallacious.  The  entire  argument  to  the 
conclusion  that  “resemblance”  as  the  name  of  a  nature  or 
form  common  to  diverse  resemblances  is  the  name  of 
nothing  at  all  begs  the  question.  If,  and  only  if,  “re- 
semblance-as-such”  can  only  mean  what  is  meant  by  “a 
resemblance  such  as  this  one — a  determinate  resemblance” — 
does  it  follow  that  there  can  be  no  resemblance  as  such. 
And  so  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  “resemblance”  is  clearly 
to  beg  the  question.  Indeed,  we  shall  be  told,  your 
reasoning  in  this  regard  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of 
Berkeley’s  fallacious  critique  of  abstract  ideas.  If  you 
so  define  the  term  “idea”  as  to  exclude  abstract  ideas  by 
definition,  obviously  you  beg  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  abstract  ideas;  and  that  is  what  Berkeley  did.  And 
mutatis  mutandis ,  if  you  assume  that  “resemblance”  either 
means  a  resemblance  such  as  this  one — a  determinate 
resemblance — or  nothing  at  all,  you  beg  the  question  of  the 
reality  of  resemblance  as  such.  And  the  main  fallacy  in 
your  argument  is  an  old  one.  You  cannot  see  resemblance- 
as-such,  just  as  you  cannot  see  cow-ness.  Resemblance-as- 
such  is  an  object  of  the  intellect,  not  of  the  senses.  For 
example,  in  the  Cartesian  view,  extension  is  no  case  of 
extension  such  as  this  circle  or  that  square;  and  extension 
is  no  set  or  range  of  such  figures.  It  is  their  essence; 
distinct  from,  and  yet  common  to  them  all. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  that, 
“this  conception  of  extension,  as  the  separable  essence  of 
matter  without  which  figure  and  motion  could  neither  be 
nor  be  conceived,  became  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most 
extended  polemics  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
philosophy  of  Malebranche,  the  essence  of  matter  became 
the  divine  archetype  of  material  things.  In  its  status  in  the 
divine  mind,  the  intelligible  (as  distinguished  from  material) 
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extension  is  indeterminate:  it  is  common  to  all  figures,  for 
it  is  their  essence,  but  in  itself  the  intelligible  extension  is 
without  any  figure  or  internal  limitation  whatever.  For 
that  reason,  among  others,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that 
Malebranche,  in  the  course  of  his  polemic  with  Arnauld, 
failed  to  explain  how  this  indeterminate  object  of  the  divine 
(and  our  own)  understanding  can  be  said  to  be  common  to 
all  determinate  figures.  For,  as  Hegel  was  to  point  out, 
a  being  that  were  quite  indeterminate  would  be  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  nothing.  Extension  as  such  would  be 
extension-indeterminate.  And  the  indeterminate  is  not 
thinkable;  not  even  by  a  pure  understanding  which  was 
held  to  participate  in  the  divine  logos. ”(1) 

Let  a  man’s  view  of  resemblance-as-such  be  as  highly 
intellectual  as  he  may  deem  it;  still,  that  alleged  object  of 
his  intellect  would  be  indistinguishable  from  nothing. 
Resemblance-<vr-j7^  would  be  resemblanc ^-indeterminate . 
This  indeterminate  Chimera  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  nothing.  It  is  not  to  rely  on  any  prejudice  whatever 
as  to  the  nature  of  experience  to  point  it  out  that  resem- 
blanc t-as-such  would  be  indeterminate;  and,  therefore, 
not  thinkable.  Let  a  man’s  experience  be  as  luminously 
intellectual  as  he  chooses  to  consider  it,  still,  either  he 
thinks  a  determinate  resemblance  such  as  this  one,  or  else 
he  attempts  to  think  resemblance-indeterminate.  His 
attempt  here  could  only  fail.  For  whatever  is  indeterminate 
is  neither  this  nor  that;  it  is  not  distinct  from  nothing  at  all. 

It  may  be  urged  that  “similarity”  and  “resemblance”  are 
terms  whose  correct  use  entails  difference;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  we  only  speak  of  resemblances  in  cases  where 
differences  are  present.  It  is  indeed  plain  that  in  almost  all 
cases  of  resemblance,  differences  also  are  present.  The 
exception  is  that  of  a  simple  case  of  resemblance,  such  as 
that  of  the  shape  of  two  coins  of  the  same  mintage  and 
denomination.  Ordinarily,  individuals  will  be  resembling 
in  some  respects  and  different  in  other  respects.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  respects  in  which  individuals 

(1)  An  Essay  on  Critical  Appreciation.  London,  Allen  and  Unwin,  1938.  P.  47. 
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resemble  each  other  in  this  sense  of  “resemblance”  are  the 
respects  in  which  those  individuals  are  strictly  the  same,  or, 
in  those  respects,  qualitatively  identical. 

There  are  those  who  will  object  that  often  enough 
resemblances  are  vague;  and  just  as  often  resemblances  are 
partial.  Yet,  on  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  would  seem 
that  those  resemblances  that  are  qualitative  identities  must 
always  be  determinate  and  complete.  Now  consider,  on 
a  logic  of  contradictories  it  is  a  truism  that  whatever  is,  is 
what  it  is.  Once  this  truism  is  accepted,  the  objection  in 
question  would  seem  to  be  a  failure  in  understanding. 

An  attorney  in  court  may  find  the  answers  of  a  certain 
witness  vague.  He  finds  the  answers  vague  with  reference 
to  certain  criteria  he  has  in  mind.  Yet  the  attorney’s 
condemnation  of  the  answers  as  vague  does  not  even  tend  to 
suggest  that  the  answers  (as  he  understands  and  appraises 
them)  are  anything  other  than  exactly  what  they  are.  Any 
one  of  the  answers,  for  the  attorney,  is  what  it  is,  no  less 
than  a  puff  of  smoke,  or  a  pang  of  nostalgia. 

A  critic  might  well  find  that  the  very  early  Picassos  in  the 
collection  of  Miss  Gertrude  Stern  resemble  works  of 
Toulouse  Lautrec  in  ways  he  would  say  are  explicit  or  even 
obvious.  The  same  critic  might  find  certain  resemblances 
suggested  as  being  present  in  certain  Sumernian  and  certain 
Romanesque  sculptures  difficult  to  find,  and  he  might  call 
them  vague.  The  critic  is  not  thus  assuming  that  there 
are  degrees  of  resemblance;  he  is  not  assuming  that  at  one 
level  there  would  be  determinate  resemblances  while,  at 
another  level  resemblances  would  be  vague,  or  relatively 
indeterminate.  On  a  logic  of  contradictories,  any  notion 
of  degrees  of  resemblance  could  only  yield  confusion 
worse  confounded.  For  any  “degree”  of  resemblance 
could  only  be  the  resemblance  that  it  is;  and  on  a  logic  of 
contradictories  qualitative  identity  may  not  be  a  matter 
of  degree. 

A  partial  resemblance  will  be  found  in  any  case  where  the 
objects  compared  are  the  same  in  certain  discriminated 
respects  and  different  in  other  respects.  To  be  sure,  we 
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often  “feel”  or  “sense”  resemblances  which  we  might  then 
describe  as  vague  or  partial.  But  in  so  far  as  these 
resemblances  actually  are  discriminated ,  they  are  more  or  less 
elaborately  complex  qualitative  identities. 

In  the  following  chapter,  we  shall  notice  that  more  often 
than  not  we  compare  resemblances  that  are  not  qualitative 
identities  distributed  in  at  least  two  instances  of  itself,  but 
rather  in  another  and  no  less  fundamental  sense  of  the  term. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  present  sense  of  “resemblance”,  where 
a  resemblance  is  discriminated,  there  is  then  discriminated  a 
qualitative  identity,  or  a  complex  of  qualitative  identities. 
In  the  present  sense  of  the  term,  a  resemblance  is  any 
qualitative  identity  distributed  in  at  least  two  instances  of 
itself.  Strictly  taken,  then,  “resemblance”  and  “sameness”  * 
mean  any  qualitative  identity  evinced  by  at  least  two 
individuals  or  present  in  two  complexes  of  characteristics. 
That  is  why  to  say  that  Cx  and  C2  are  the  same  is  to  say  that 
Cx  and  C2  are  identical  in  quality  or  character.  And  this  is 
simply  to  say  that  C  is  what  it  is.  Now  that  is  not  to  say 
anything  about  C;  it  is  not  to  predicate  anything  of  C. 
Hence  the  conclusion  that  neither  “sameness”  nor 
“resemblance”  are  the  names  of  qualifying  predicates. 

Then  again,  there  are  those  who  will  object  that  since  the 
term  “resemblance”  is  often  used  in  meaningful  sentences 
it  would  be  peculiar  were  the  term  without  any  proper 
connotation  whatever,  or  just  meaningless.  One  reason 
why  the  abstract  term  “resemblance”  could  have  no  single 
referent,  and  therefore  no  single  connotation  proper  to  it, 
has  been  brought  out  above.  But  to  understand  that 
“resemblance”  is  not  a  descriptive  term  is  not  to  conclude 
that  it  is  meaningless.  The  term  “resemblance”  is  simply 
not  the  name  of  a  qualifying  predicate.  Rather,  it  is  a  term 
verbal  which  derives  its  connotation  from  its  context.  This 
is  to  say  that  in  any  case  of  the  use  of  “resemblance”  it  will 
derive  its  connotation  from  the  respective  connotations  of 
the  terms  compared.  For  example,  in  the  statement  “My 
copy  of  the  Rubaiyat  resembles  your  copy  in  almost  every 
respect”,  the  connotation  of  the  abstract  term  “resem- 
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blance”  will  consist  of  those  respects  in  which  my  copy  of 
Fitzgerald’s  translation  resembles  your  copy  of  it.  Thus, 
to  say  “this  copy  of  the  Rubaiyat  resembles  that  one”  is  to 
use  “resemblance”  to  refer  to  the  qualitative  identities  of 
which  that  factual  resemblance  consists;  those  qualitative 
identities  are  the  referent  of  the  abstract  term  “resem¬ 
blance”  as  it  is  used  in  that  statement. 

Thus  we  may  see  that  the  connotation  of  the  abstract  term 
“resemblance”  derives  from  the  context  in  which  it  is  used. 
This  connotation  may  be  comparatively  simple,  as  in  the 
description  of  the  resemblance  of  two  cases  of  ultramarine 
ash.  Or  again  the  context  from  which  the  abstract  term 
“resemblance”  derives  its  connotation  may  be  comparatively 
»  elaborate,  as  in  the  case  of  a  description  of  the  respects  in 
which  two  basket  capitals  resemble  each  other.  In  any  case 
of  its  use,  the  abstract  term  “resemblance”  will  derive  its 
connotation  from  the  context  of  that  use. 

The  term  “resemblance”  is  sometimes  held  to  be  the  name 
of  the  primary  relation  of  comparison.  For  without  a 
resemblance  of  some  sort,  no  comparison  would  be  possible. 
Thus,  taken  as  the  name  of  the  primary  relation  of  com¬ 
parison,  “resemblance”  will  be  the  name  of  any  qualitative 
identity  distributed  in  at  least  two  cases  of  itself. 


CHAPTER  VII 


ON  TWO  BASIC  SENSES  OF  RESEMBLANCE 

T"1HERE  are  many  things  that  resemble  each  other,  in 
some  sense  or  other  of  that  term.  Thus  two  copies 
of  a  book  resemble  each  other,  as  do  two  prints 
drawn  from  a  single  plate.  These  two  resemblances,  that 
of  the  one  book  to  the  other,  and  that  of  the  two  prints, 
are  called  by  the  same  name.  Does  that  mean  that  these 
two  resemblances  must  therefore  have  a  common  nature  or 
characteristic  that  would  be  their  resemblance? 

We  have  seen  that  this  question  ought  to  be  answered  in 
the  negative.  In  being  common  to  diverse  resemblances, 
this  common  nature  or  characteristic  could  not  be  any  single 
resemblance,  such  as  that  of  the  hue  of  two  current  ten-cent 
stamps.  Since  the  common  nature  in  question  would  be 
common  to  various  resemblances,  the  whole  of  it  could  not 
be  exhausted  by  any  one  resemblance.  No  more  could  it 
be  exhausted  by  any  range  of  them,  however  broad.  For 
were  this  alleged  common  nature  exhausted  by  the 
respective  resemblances  x  to  n,  it  would  be  nothing  distinct 
from  them;  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  the  respective 
resemblances  themselves. 

Yet  if  this  nature  or  form  that  is  alleged  to  be  common 
to  various  resemblances  is  to  be  anything  more  than  those 
very  resemblances  themselves,  then  it  must  be  distinct  from 
them.  But  as  distinct  from  resemblances  x  to  n — where  x 
to  n  stands  for  all  discriminable,  or  determinate,  resem¬ 
blances — this  alleged  common  nature  could  only  be 
resemblance-indeterminate.  And  being-indeterminate  is 
unthinkable. 

Thus  we  are  constrained  to  conclude  that  the  abstract 
term  “resemblance”  is  not  the  name  of  a  common  nature  or 
form.  This  conclusion  does  not  even  tend  to  deny  either 
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the  reality  of  discriminable,  determinate  resemblances,  or 
that  they  are  properly  so-called.  A  resemblance  such  as  that 
of  two  cases  of  perceived  orpiment,  a  resemblance  such  as 
that  of  two  cases  of  perceived  middle  C,  or  any  other 
perceived  resemblance,  is  properly  so  designated.  But 
an  alleged  resemblance  that  would  be  common  to  determin¬ 
ate  resemblances,  such  as  those  mentioned  above,  could  be 
no  resemblance  such  as  this  one,  or  such  as  that  one;  rather, 
it  would  be  resemblance  as  such.  This  would  be  distinct 
from  all  determinate  resemblances,  to  be  sure;  but  that  is 
to  say  that  it  would  be  resemblance-indeterminate.  And 
resemblance-indeterminate  is  verbiage. 

So  far,  one  of  two  radically  different  senses  of  “resem¬ 
blance”  has  been  under  consideration.  In  this  sense  of  the 
term,  two  copies  of  the  same  book  exhibit  resemblances,  as 
do  two  engravings  drawn  from  the  same  plate.  These 
diverse  resemblances  resemble  each  other  in  being  the  same. 
The  characteristics  that  constitute  the  resemblance  of  two 
copies  of  a  book  are  the  same  in  both  books;  as  is  also  the 
case  in  the  two  engravings. 

In  the  sense  of  the  term  “resemblance”  in  which  charac¬ 
teristics  that  resemble  each  other  are  the  same,  resemblances 
may  be  comparatively  complex,  or  comparatively  simple. 
The  examples  mentioned  above  exhibit  resemblances 
that  are  complex.  Two  cases  of  perceived  middle  C  con¬ 
stitute  a  comparatively  simple  resemblance.  For  reasons 
that  may  be  rather  evident,  but  which  cannot  be  even 
touched  upon  here,  this  comparatively  simple  sense  of 
“resemblance”  is  logically  prior  to  the  complex  sense  that 
derives  from  it. 

Now  when  “resemblance”  is  used  in  no  abstract  sense,  but 
rather  to  refer  to  a  discriminated  resemblance  such  as  that 
of  the  hue  of  two  three-cent  stamps,  “resemblance”  is  not 
the  name  of  a  qualifying  predicate.  In  two  cases  of  the 
same  pitch,  for  example,  there  is  no  nature,  form,  or 
characteristic  distinct  from  the  pitches  themselves  that  could 
be  discriminated  and  called  their  resemblance,  or  their 
sameness.  In  any  case  of  resemblances  that  are  the  same, 
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such  as  that  of  two  cases  of  the  same  hue,  we  have  a  single 
qualitative  identity  repeated  in  two  cases  of  itself. 

Before  going  on  to  indicate  the  second  one  of  the  two 
radically  different  senses  of  resemblance  that  are  the  concern 
of  this  chapter,  it  may  be  well  at  this  juncture  to  consider 
several  of  the  commonplace  criticisms  of  what  has  been  so 
far  submitted  in  this  chapter. 

It  may  be  objected  that  my  use  of  resemblance  is  in 
defiance  of  ordinary  usage  and  not  in  accordance  with  care¬ 
ful  existing  English.  Such  an  objection  would  seem  to 
speak  for  a  rather  broad  area  of  usage.  Any  attempt  to 
emulate  it  would  be  rather  silly.  My  use  of  the  term 
resemblance  follows  that  of  Hume. 

Again,  it  may  be  urged  that  identity  or  sameness  are 
words  that  should  have  been  used  instead  of  resemblance. 
Yet  with  reference  to  resemblances  that  are  the  same,  I 
have  submitted  that  “in  any  such  case,  we  have  a  single 
qualitative (1)  identity  repeated  in  two  cases  of  itself”.  And 
it  has  been  urged  by  me  again  and  again  that  resemblances 
that  are  the  same  are  qualitative  identities. (2) 

Moreover,  the  arguments  by  which  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  resemblance  as  an  abstract  noun  is  not  the 
name  of  a  nature  or  form  that  would  be  common  to  dis¬ 
criminated  resemblances  are  not  taken  into  account  at  all 
by  such  critics.  Some  assert  that  my  critique  of  the  notion 
that  resemblance  as  such  (or  colour,  or  beauty  as  such)  as 
distinguished  from  this  resemblance  or  that  one,  rests 
mainly  on  the  statement  that  “to  be  is  to  be  determinate”. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  not  so.  For,  in  another  con¬ 
nection  this  matter  is  argued  out  in  some  detail;  it  is  not 
simply  rested  on  a  statement. (3) 

Then  again,  there  are  those  who  deny  the  validity  of  the 
tautology,  “to  be  is  to  be  determinate”.  Indeed,  in  their 
declared  view,  they  are  able  to  think  things  that  are 
completely  indeterminate.  Some  of  them  even  write  that 

(i)  As  distinguished  from  substantial  identities. 

<2>  An  Essay  on  Critical  Appreciation ,  R.  W.  Church.  Allen  and  Unwin, 
London.  Ch.  i. 

(8>  Ibid. 
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any  statement  that  the  completely  indeterminate  can  neither 
be  nor  be  thought  is  obviously  mistaken,  for  when  a  man 
hears  or  sees  the  words  “completely  indeterminate”,  he 
does  understand  them,  and  to  understand  them  is  to  think 
what  they  mean. 

In  this  sense  of  the  verb  “to  understand”,  anyone  familiar 
with  English  syntax  can  understand  even  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  such  as  “an  animated  corpse”.  But  to  understand 
that  phrase  as  a  phrase  in  English  is  not  to  be  made  aware  of 
a  living  creature  that  is  dead. 

Apparently,  it  is  less  than  evident  that  the  statement,  “to 
be  is  to  be  determinate”,  is  a  tautology.  For  in  this 
statement  the  predicate  term  says  what  is  said  by  the  subject 
term.  “To  be  determinate”  means  what  is  meant  by  “to 
be”,  for  the  reason  that  any  being,  however  elaborate, 
simple,  or  tenuous,  is  that  being,  and  no  other  one;  it  is 
determinate,  not  absolutely  indeterminate  or  amorphous. 
Thus  “to  be  determinate”  is  equivalent  to  “to  be  a  being” 
for  the  reason  that  to  be  a  being  is  to  be  a  determinate 
being,  not  a  characterless,  amorphous  nothing. 

Those  who  assert  that  they  can  think  being  completely 
indeterminate,  because  they  can  understand  the  words, 
and  that  to  understand  the  words  is  to  think  what  they  mean 
would  seem  to  go  rather  far.  Indeed,  that  assertion  would 
seem  to  lay  claim  to  a  capacity  that  a  mystic  would  care  to 
have.  For  the  ultimate  beatific  vision  is  no  amorphous 
characterless  nothing;  rather,  it  is  something  determinate, 
since  it  is  distinct  from  the  lesser  beatitudes.  To  be 
determinate  is  to  be  distinct  from  something  or  anything 
else,  and  to  be  distinct  is  to  be  determinate — and  that  is  to 
be  a  distinct  being.  A  being  that  were  not  distinct  from 
nothing  would  not  be  distinct  from  nothing  at  all. 

In  the  one  sense  of  resemblance  that  we  have  so  far 
considered,  the  term  refers,  by  virtue  of  its  context,  to  a 
characteristic  that  is  repeated  in  at  least  two  cases  of  itself. 
Thus  the  statement,  “This  shade  of  crimson  resembles  that 
shade  of  crimson”  means  what  is  meant  by  “This  shade  of 
crimson  is  the  same  as  that  shade  of  crimson”.  And  that 
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last  statement  means  that  the  two  shades  of  crimson  are  the 
same  in  the  sense  that  they  are  identical  in  quality  or 
character.  In  this  sense  of  the  term,  a  resemblance  is  a 
qualitative  identity  repeated  in  at  least  two  cases  of  itself. 

As  we  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  ordinarily  we  do 
not  compare  two  or  more  cases  of  a  single  quality.  Rather 
we  usually  compare  individuals,  or  substances,  as  resembling 
each  other  more  or  less.  The  way  in  which  we  do  this  that  is 
logically  cognate  with  the  comparison  of  qualitative  iden¬ 
tities  may  be  indicated  very  briefly  as  follows.  Let  a,  b,  c, 
d,  e,  q,  r,  s,  t  be  the  characteristics  that  are  the  same  or 
repeated  in  the  individuals  I1  and  I2.  And  let  q,  r,  s,  t  be 
the  characteristics  that  are  repeated  in  I3  and  I4.  Clearly, 
more  characteristics  would  be  repeated  in  I1  and  I2  than  in  I3. 
So  the  statement,  “I1  resembles  I2  more  than  it  resembles  I3”, 
means  that  more  characteristics  are  repeated  in  I1  and  I2  than 
are  repeated  in  them  and  in  I3. 

Now  let  us  notice  that  when  we  compare  two  or  more 
cases  of  a  single  characteristic  (a  single  shade  of  blue,  for 
example)  then  each  term  of  the  comparison  is  that  very 
single  characteristic  repeated  in  those  two  or  more  cases  of 
itself.  Let  us  consider  also  that  when  we  compare  several 
individuals  as  being  more  or  less  resembling  (in  this  one  of 
two  basic  senses  of  that  phrase),  we  do  so  in  respect  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  numbers  of  perceived  characteristics 
repeated  in  the  individuals  compared.  These  consider¬ 
ations  may  enable  us  to  notice  that  in  both  of  the  two  senses 
of  “resemblance”  which  we  have  distinguished  so  far, 
“resemblance”  designates  (by  virtue  of  its  context)  character¬ 
istics  that  are  the  same  characteristics,  in  the  two  or  more 
cases  compared. 

Yet,  very  often  we  compare  characteristics  that  are 
diverse,  not  the  same.  We  say  rightly  that  perceived  orange 
is  more  like  red  than  green.  But  this  is  not  so  because  more 
red  is  repeated  in  orange  than  in  green.  For  no  single  hue 
in  the  range  of  hues  that  we  designate  as  “red”  (or  by 
cognate  names)  is  repeated  in  any  hue  other  than  two  or 
more  cases  of  a  hue  properly  called  “red”. 
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The  fact  that  a  red  pigment  can  be  mixed  with  a  yellow 
pigment  to  yield  an  orange  hue  makes  it  seem  plausible  to 
say  that  orange  is  more  like  red  than  green,  because  orange  is 
red  to  a  degree  higher  than  the  degree  to  which  it  is  yellow. 
Yet  once  it  has  been  produced  by  the  additive  mixing  of 
pigments,  the  perceived  orange  is  the  shade  of  orange  that 
it  is.  And  on  the  logic  of  contradictories,  a  quality  may 
not  be  itself  more  or  less.  For  A  is  A  absolutely,  not  to 
this  or  that  degree.  Whenever  we  compare  either  indivi¬ 
duals  or  complexes  of  qualities,  we  may  speak  of  a  superior 
number  of  repeated  qualities  as  a  superior  degree  of 
resemblance,  if  it  be  convenient  to  do  so.  But  to  refer  to 
a  shade  of  orange  as  either  being  or  resembling  any  shade  of 
red  to  a  degree,  would  be  to  forget  that  (on  a  logic  of 
absolute  identity)  any  shade  of  orange  is  itself  absolutely, 
not  relatively;  it  would  be  to  overlook  the  intrinsic  self- 
identity  of  that  hue. 

In  propositions  which  state  comparisons  of  individuals 
(or  of  complexes  of  qualities)  as  resembling  each  other  more 
or  less,  the  referent  of  the  phrases  “more  resembling”  and 
“less  resembling”  will  be  the  very  qualities  repeated  in  such 
individuals  in  point  of  superior  and  inferior  number.  Thus, 
when  an  indivdual  I1  is  said  to  resemble  I2  more  then  I3, 
this  will  be  so  whenever  the  number  of  discriminated 
resemblances  found  in  S1  and  S2  exceeds  those  discriminated 
in  S1  and  S3.  In  any  such  context,  wherein  individuals  are 
compared  in  respect  of  self-identical  resemblances  repeated 
in  them,  the  phrase  “more  resembling”,  or  a  collateral 
phrase,  will  refer  to  the  discriminated  resemblances  whose 
number,  in  the  case  of  I1  and  I2,  is  superior  to  the  number  of 
resemblances  that  are  found  in  I1  and  I3. 

Clearly  this  form  of  comparison,  in  which  the  terms 
compared  are  qualitative  identities  repeated  in  at  least  two 
cases  of  themselves,  does  not  take  into  account  the  com¬ 
parison  of  degrees  of  quality.  The  twTo  modes  of 
comparison  are  radically  different.  In  the  one,  the  terms 
compared  are  the  same,  as  in  the  example  of  two  cases  of  the 
same  shade  of  red.  In  the  other,  the  terms  compared  are 
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diverse,  as  are  orange,  red  and  blue.  Therefore  the 
referents  of  a  statement  of  degrees  of  resemblance  may 
not  be  a  repeated  quality.  What,  then,  is  that  referent? 
Not  a  quality  that  is  that  quality  to  any  degree  or  other. 
For,  as  we  have  noticed  above,  on  a  logic  of  contradictories, 
the  self-identity  of  a  quality  may  not  be  a  matter  of  degree. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  confuse  these  two  senses  of  “resem¬ 
blance”.  This  confusion  can  engender  a  false  demand.  A 
man  may  notice  that  in  any  case  of  a  resemblance  where  the 
terms  compared  are  strictly  the  same,  the  terms  have  in 
common  those  very  qualitative  characters.  If  he  fails  to 
distinguish  between  resemblances  that  are  the  same  and 
resemblances  that  are  diverse,  he  may  fall  into  the  habit  of 
feeling  that  diverse  resemblances  also  must  have  a  common 
nature. 

Consequently,  in  some  quarters  it  is  an  established 
practice  to  urge  that  things  called  by  the  same  name  must 
have  something  or  other  in  common  because  they  are  called  by 
the  same  name.  These  things  are  called  by  the  same  name; 
therefore,  they  must  be  in  some  respect,  at  least,  the  same. 

Those  who  stand  on  this  argument  recognize  that  both  a 
way  over  a  river  and  a  card  game  are  called  by  the  same 
name,  “bridge”.  Yet  they  do  not  assert  that  the  way  over  a 
river  and  a  card  game  have  something,  or  even  anything,  in 
common.  Nevertheless,  they  do  urge  that  felt  beauties 
must  have  a  common  character  because  they  are  called  by  the 
same  name,  “beauty”.  For  surely,  things  that  are  properly 
called  by  the  same  name  must  be  in  some  respect  the  same. 

In  view  of  the  many  exceptions  which  this  line  of 
argument  even  acknowledges,  it  ought  to  be  suspect  on  the 
face  of  it.  There  is  no  impropriety  in  referring  in  French 
to  a  host  as  a  hote,  and  in  referring  also  to  a  guest  as  a  bote. 
The  argument  that,  because  things  are  called  by  the  same 
name,  they  must  be  the  same  “in  some  sense”,  is  more  than 
suspect;  it  is  fallacious. 

To  be  sure,  every  single  case  of  the  same  thing  should 
be  called  by  the  same  name,  if  we  are  to  avoid  equivocation. 
Now,  from  this  it  is  assumed  to  follow  that  every  use  of  the 
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same  name  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  same  thing. 
Thus,  as  convertend  we  have  the  proposition,  “All  cases  of 
the  same  thing  should  be  called  by  the  same  name”.  This  is 
alleged  to  yield  the  converse,  “all  uses  of  the  same  name 
must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  same  thing”.  Plainly, 
this  is  the  illicit  conversion  of  a  universal  proposition.  All 
that  follows  from  the  convertend  in  question  is  that  some 
uses  of  the  same  name  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
same  thing;  namely,  those  uses  of  a  name  under  rules  that 
render  it  a  technical  term. 

Thus  we  may  notice  that  arguments  to  the  conclusion  that 
things  called  by  the  same  name,  must,  therefore,  be  the  same, 
derives  from  an  elementary  confusion.  The  fact  that  a  way 
over  a  river  and  a  card  game  are  properly  called  by  the  same 
name  does  not  even  tend  to  prove  that  these  diverse  matters 
have  something  in  common.  And  the  alleged  logic  of  the 
matter  is  illicit. 

Presumably  it  will  be  urged  again  that,  even  so,  diverse 
resemblances  are  in  fact  called  by  the  same  name.  Surely,  it 
may  be  said,  this  must  mean  that  the  resemblances  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  music,  poetry  and  painting,  sculpture  and  the 
dance  are  in  some  sense  the  same. 

This  pertinacity  constrains  us  to  ask  all  over  again  what 
it  means  to  say  of  any  two  experiences  that  they  are  the 
same,  or  that  they  have  something  in  common. 

To  say  that  two  experiences  are  the  same  is  to  say,  at 
least,  that  they  resemble  each  other.  Thus,  whenever  we 
insist  that  diverse  resemblances  are  the  same  in  that  they  are 
resemblances,  we  assert  that  diverse  qualities  resemble  each 
other  in  being  the  same. 

The  theory  that  diverse  resemblances  have  something  in 
common  assumes  that  there  is  a  common  nature  or  form  or 
characteristic  in  respect  of  which  diverse  items  are  resem¬ 
bling,  or  exactly  the  same.  This  nature,  form,  or  character¬ 
istic  is  the  mutual  resemblance  that  diverse  resemblances 
bear  to  each  other.  Let  us,  then,  ask  again  what  it  means  to 
say  of  two  experiences  that  they  resemble  each  other.  This 
may  help  us  to  realize  how  much  we  take  for  granted  in 
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assuming  that  diverse  resemblances  have  something  or 
anything  in  common.  For  whenever  resemblance-as-such 
is  taken  to  be  the  name  of  a  nature,  form,  or  characteristic 
that  is  common  to  diverse  resemblances  in  fact,  it  is  then 
assumed  to  be  a  form  in  respect  of  which  diverse  resem¬ 
blances  are  in  some  respect  or  other  the  same. 

For  consider,  again,  there  are  resemblances  that  are 
different.  One  twin  resembles  the  other  twin  in  many 
respects.  One  paper  clip  resembles  another  paper  clip. 
The  resemblances  obtaining  between  the  twins,  and  those 
found  in  the  paper  clips,  are  different  resemblances. 
Neither  twin  resembles  a  paper  clip,  and  no  paper  clip 
resembles  a  twin  in  very  many  respects.  Yet  the  respects 
in  which  the  twins  are  the  same,  and  the  respects  in  which 
the  paper  clips  resemble  each  other,  are  designated  by  the 
same  term,  “resemblance”. 

Thus  we  may  remind  ourselves  that  resemblances  which 
are  diverse  nevertheless  do  have  a  common  designation; 
namely,  “resemblance”.  Now  if  diverse  beauties  must  have 
something  in  common  because  they  are  called  by  the  same 
name,  then,  for  as  good  a  reason,  resemblances  that  are 
diverse  should  have  something  in  common. 

Yet  what  could  this  alleged  common  nature  be ?  Since  it 
would  be  common  to  different  resemblances,  it  could  be  no 
determinate  resemblance,  such  as  the  hue  of  two  ten-cent 
stamps.  No  more  could  this  universal  resemblance  be  any 
range  or  set  of  determinate  resemblances,  x  to  n.  For  were 
it  that  this  alleged  common  nature  were  exhausted  by,  or 
wholly  present  in,  any  range  of  resemblances,  it  would  be 
identical  with  those  determinate  resemblances.  In  that 
case,  the  common  nature  in  question  would  be  nothing  in 
its  own  right,  for  it  would  not  be  distinct  from  those 
respective  resemblances  themselves. 

Thus  we  may  notice  that  resemblance-as-such  may  be  no 
determinate  resemblance  such  as  that  exhibited  by  two  cases 
of  middle  C,  and  that  it  may  be  no  range  of  determinate 
resemblance  whatever.  Since  resemblance  as  such  could  be 
no  determinate  resemblance  such  as  this  one,  or  such  as 
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that  one  and  so  on  to  n,  resemblance  as  such  would  have  to 
be  distinct  from  all  determinate  resemblances.  Conse¬ 
quently,  resemblance  as  such  would  be  resemblance- 
indeterminate.  And  being-indeterminate  is  verbiage.  For 
to  be  at  all  is  to  be  determinate — to  be  distinct  from  some¬ 
thing  else. 

We  are  thus  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  abstract  noun 
“resemblance”  is  not  the  name  of  a  common  nature,  form,  or 
characteristic.  In  two  cases  of  the  same  hue  we  have  a 
resemblance.  In  two  cases  of  the  same  pitch  we  have 
another.  Both  the  resemblance  in  the  hues,  and  that  in 
the  pitches  are  designated  by  the  same  term  “resemblance”. 
We  have  asked  whether  or  not  they  have  in  common  a 
nature,  or  characteristic,  or  form.  Since  this  common 
character  could  be  no  determinate  resemblance,  nor  yet  any 
range  of  resemblances,  it  could  only  be  resemblance- 
indeterminate.  And  the  indeterminate  would  be  distin¬ 
guishable  from  nothing  at  all. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  diverse  hues,  it  might  be  urged  that 
because  two  cases  of  cobalt  blue  are  the  same  and  are  said  to 
be  “resembling”,  and  because  orange  and  red  also  are  said 
to  be  “resembling”,  therefore  orange  and  red  must  be  the 
same  in  some  sense  or  other.  This  habit  of  feeling  that 
diverse  resemblances  must  be  the  same,  or  have  something 
in  common,  because  resemblances  that  are  the  same  do  have 
what  they  are  in  common,  is  an  habitual  confusion  that  is 
enforced  by  a  fallacy. 

Any  two  (or  more)  resemblances  that  are  strictly  the  same 
exhibit  an  identity  in  the  very  qualitative  identity  that  is 
the  qualitative  character  which  those  resembling  qualities 
are.  And  if  we  confuse  the  use  of  “resemblance”  in  this 
sense  with  that  in  which  the  same  term  is  used  with  reference 
to  resembling  qualities  that  are  diverse,  naturally  we  feel  that 
these  diverse  resemblances  must  have  an  identity  “in”  the 
diverse  qualities  that  they  are.  Two  cases  of  the  same  shade 
of  green  resemble  each  other  in  being  the  same.  Red, 
orange,  and  yellow  resemble  each  other,  though  they  are 
diverse.  Anyone  who  failed  to  distinguish  these  two 
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senses  of  resemblance,  and  thus  took  it  that  the  referent  of 
the  second  sense  must  be  a  resemblance  in  the  first  sense, 
naturally  would  posit  a  qualitative  identity  “in”  (say)  red, 
orange,  and  yellow  as  being  their  resemblance.  And  thus  a 
demand  would  arise  for  a  nature  or  form  that  would  be 
common  to  any  range  of  resemblances  that  are  called  by  the 
same  name;  such  as,  for  example,  the  diverse  hues. 

Yet,  what  could  this  nature  or  form  be?  Clearly  it  could 
be  no  single  discriminated  hue,  however  nearly  amorphous 
and  circumambient.  No  more  could  it  be  any  range  of 
determinate  hues — even  though  they  were  comparatively 
indeterminate  and  fluctuating  in  perception.  Since  this 
alleged  identity  in  diverse  hues  could  be  no  determinate 
hue,  or  range  of  determinate  hues,  it  would  be  colour- 
indeterminate.  And  as  Aristotle,  Berkeley,  and  Hegel  have 
pointed  out  in  their  various  ways,  being-indeterminate  is 
nothing  at  all  (other  than  a  phrase).  What,  then,  is  the 
referent  of  “resemblance”  in  statements  about  hues  as 
being  more  or  less  resembling? 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  no  hue  is  definable.  And  there 
is  a  sense  of  “definable”  in  which  as  much  could  hardly  be 
denied.  But  to  conclude  from  this  that  there  is  no  sense  in 
which  a  hue  can  be  defined  would  be  to  infer  too  much.  A 
hue  can  be  defined  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  identified  by  a 
statement  which  designates  that  hue  and  no  other  one. 

Hues  that  are  near  each  other  in  the  circle  of  hues  are 
sometimes  called  analogous  hues.  This  name  for  them  may 
serve  to  remind  us  that  orange  is  to  yellow  and  red,  as  red  is 
to  orange  and  purple,  and  so  on.  Therefore  the  statement, 
“orange  stands  between  yellow  and  red  in  the  order  of 
analogous  hues”  identifies  a  range  of  orange  hues.  And 
that  statement  identifies  no  other  hue.  For  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  orange  and  only  orange  that  it  is  to  red  and  yellow,  as  red 
is  to  purple  and  orange. 

In  the  order  of  analogous  hues,  any  hue  stands  where  it 
stands  because  it  is  that  hue.  Thus  orange  is  to  red  and 
yellow  as  red  is  to  purple  and  yellow  for  the  reason  that 
orange  is  orange.  To  say  that  orange  might  not  stand 
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between  red  and  yellow  in  the  order  of  analogous  hues, 
would  be  to  say  that  orange  might  not  be  orange.  This  is 
the  case,  mutatis  mutandis ,  with  any  hue  in  that  order. 

Now  let  us  notice  also  that  the  redness  of  a  red  is  intrinsic 
to  it.  The  existence  of  a  perceived  red  requires  an  efficient 
cause,  to  be  sure;  but  the  being  of  a  red  is  its  formal  cause. 
The  being  of  any  red  is  what  it  is.  Just  so  with  any  quality. 
The  reason  for  this  is  apagogic.  To  say  that  a  red  might  not 
be  what  it  is,  would  be  to  say  that  a  red  might  not  be  red. 

This  may  suffice  to  indicate  (albeit  very  inadequately) 
that  nothing  extrinsic  to  a  perceived  red  is  required  for  an 
understanding  of  why  it  is  that  red  stands  between  purple 
and  orange  in  the  order  of  analogous  hues.  It  is  of  the  very 
nature  of  any  red  that  this  should  be  so.  It  is  also  of  the 
nature  of  any  other  hue  that  it  should  stand  where  it  stands 
in  the  order  of  analogous  hues.  Nothing  extrinsic  to  the 
perceived  hues  themselves  is  required  that  the  ontological 
order  of  hues  should  be  the  order  that  it  is.  Red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue  and  purple  stand  to  each  other  in  that 
order  because  in  their  respective  ranges  of  being  they  are 
purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and  red. 

The  analogous  order  of  hues  is  intrinsic  to  the  hues  of 
which  that  order  consists.  This  is  to  say  that  the  being  of 
the  order  in  question  is  exhausted  in  the  respective  natures 
of  the  hues  that  constitute  it;  for  those  hues  stand  to  each 
other  in  that  order  because  thay  are  respectively  the  hues 
they  are.  Red  is  to  orange  as  orange  is  to  yellow  for 
the  reason  that  red  is  red,  orange  is  orange  and  yellow  is 
yellow. 

In  my  view,  this  intrinsic  order  is  the  referent  of  “more 
(or  less)  resembling”  in  statements  about  hues  as  resembling 
each  other  more  or  less.  To  say  that  orange  resembles  red 
more  than  blue  is  to  refer  to  the  order  of  analogous  hues,  in 
which  it  is  the  case  that  orange  is  nearer  red  than  blue. 
The  statement,  “orange  is  more  like  red  than  blue”  means 
what  is  meant  by  orange  is  nearer  red  than  blue  in  the  order 
of  the  analogous  hues.  And  that  statement  means  that 
orange  is  nearer  red  than  blue  in  that  order,  in  the  sense  that 
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between  (say)  yellow,  orange  and  vermilion  there  are  fewer 
hues  than  there  are  between  vermilion  and  (say)  azurite. 

Thus  comparable  qualitative  positions  in  the  analogous 
order  of  the  qualities  that  are  those  positions,  will  be  the 
referents  of  statements  about  degrees  of  resemblance  in  the 
qualities  thus  ordered.  The  referent  of  “degrees  of 
resemblance”,  in  this  basic  sense  of  the  phrase,  is  not  at  all  a 
relation  of  comparison;  viz.,  a  qualitative  identity  that 
requires  at  least  two  cases  of  itself  for  its  illustration.  For 
in  this  case,  that  referent  is  not  a  quality  of  any  sort.  Rather 
it  is  an  intrinsic  order  of  analogous  items.  That  order 
consists  of  the  analogous  items  which  may  be  compared  not 
in  themselves  alone,  but  as  nearer  to  or  further  from  one 
another  in  the  order  which  they,  in  their  being  analogous  to 
each  other,  exhaustively  constitute. 

In  recapitulation,  consider:  in  the  course  of  this  chapter 
we  have  noticed  that  there  are  two  senses  of  resemblance 
that  are  radically  different.  It  may  be  well  to  say  in  passing 
that  the  term  “radical”  is  here  used  in  its  drastic  etymo¬ 
logical  sense. 

In  the  one  sense  there  are  resemblances  that  are  strictly 
the  same:  they  are  two  examples  of  one  qualitative  identity 
(or  relation)  repeated  in  two  cases  of  itself. 

And  in  the  second,  and  no  less  radical  sense,  there  are 
resemblances  that  are  diverse  (as  a  red  hue  and  an  orange 
hue  are  diverse),  and  yet  analogous. 

In  the  following  chapter,  we  shall  see  that  the  two  radical 
senses  of  resemblance  made  out  in  this  chapter  yield  two 
derivative  senses  of  resemblance.  And  we  may  notice 
that  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  these  four  senses  of 
resemblance  may  easily  issue  in  avoidable  confusion. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


TWO  BASIC  SENSES  OF  RESEMBLANCE 

SO  far,  attention  has  been  directed  mainly  to  one  sense 
of  resemblance;  namely,  that  in  which  a  resemblance  is 
any  qualitative  identity  distributed  in  at  least  two  cases 
of  itself.  Presumably,  it  is  fairly  clear  that,  in  this  sense  of 
the  term,  there  can  be  no  degrees  of  resemblance.  Thus, 
the  only  form  of  comparison  so  far  taken  into  account  is 
that  of  the  comparison  of  two  or  more  cases  of  a  qualitative 
identity.  Accurate  statements  of  any  such  comparison 
could  properly  describe  no  more  than  the  cases  of  qualitative 
identity  compared.  But  to  compare  Cj  (abed)  with  C2 
(edef)  in  respect  of  the  qualitative  identities  c  and  d  is  to  do 
no  more  than  that:  it  is  not  to  find  C2  and  C2  more,  or  less, 
resembling. 

More  than  that,  in  consistency  with  a  logic  of  contra¬ 
dictories  (and  that  presumably  would  be  on  any  non- 
Hegelian  logic),  there  may  be  no  degrees  of  identity.  Hence 
there  may  be  no  degrees  of  resemblance.  That  is  not  to  deny 
that  substantial  identity  may  be  a  matter  of  degree.  For  as 
we  shall  see  below  in  some  detail,  three  oranges  may  be 
more  or  less  alike  in  respect  of  the  characteristics  they  have 
in  common.  But  the  qualitative  identity  of  any  one  of  the 
characteristics  that  are  resembling  or  the  same  in  the  three 
oranges  may  not  be  a  matter  of  degree.  For,  consistently 
with  a  logic  of  contradictories,  A  is  A  not  to  this  or  that 
degree;  A  is  A.  Thus,  to  say  that  A  is  to  any  degree 
identical  with  anything  other  than  A  would  be  to  contradict 
the  absolute  self  identity  of  A. 

Yet  sensible  statements  are  made  about  degrees  of 
resemblance  and  degrees  of  difference.  This  fact  would  be 
quite  inexplicable  on  the  assumption  that  the  sense  of 
“resemblance”  in  which  that  term  designates  any  qualitative 
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identity  distributed  in  at  least  two  cases  of  itself  is  ex¬ 
haustive.  Any  such  assumption  would  be  a  mistake. 
There  is  another,  and  radically  different  basic  sense  of 
“resemblance”;  a  sense  which  designates  degrees  of 
resemblance  without  self-contradiction.  We  may  now  turn 
to  a  consideration  of  resemblance  in  this  sense  of  the  term. 

At  the  outset,  let  us  consider  that  to  compare  two  sub¬ 
stances  in  respect  of  any  qualities  and  relations  they  may 
have  in  common  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  comparison  of 
diverse  relations  or  qualities  themselves  in  point  of  degrees 
of  resemblance.  Two  etchings  drawn  from  the  same  plate 
may  be  compared  as  resembling  each  other  more  than  either 
one  resembles  a  certain  postage  stamp.  In  any  such  com¬ 
parison  of  individuals  or  substances  as  more  or  less 
resembling,  the  phrase  “more  resembling”  means  that  the 
two  etchings  from  the  same  plate  evince  more  resemblances 
— more  repeated  qualitative  identities — than  obtain  between 
either  one  of  the  etchings  and  a  certain  postage  stamp. 
Needless  to  say,  the  meaning  of  “less  resembling”  in  any 
such  comparison  of  individuals  is  the  converse  of  this. 

Now  consider:  a  comparison  of  two  substances  in  respect 
of  the  characteristics  they  have  in  common  is  a  comparison 
of  those  two  individuals  as  evincing  more  characteristics 
repeated  in  each  other  than  are  repeated  in  those  two 
individuals  and  a  certain  other  individual.  Two  butter¬ 
flies,  for  example,  may  resemble  each  other  in  the  neural 
structure  of  their  wings  in  more  respects  than  they  resemble 
a  moth.  Thus  we  may  understand  that  to  compare  Ij  as 
resembling  I2  more  than  either  one  resembles  I3,  is  to 
compare  Ij  and  I2  as  evincing  more  respects  repeated  in  Ix 
and  I2  than  are  repeated  in  either  Ix  and  I3,  or  in  I2  and  I3. 

This  is  to  say  that  in  comparing  Sj  and  S2  with  S3,  a 
comparison  is  made  between  those  individuals. 

We  have  noticed  that,  consistently  with  a  logic  of  con¬ 
tradictories,  there  can  be  no  degrees  of  self-identity,  and  so 
no  degrees  of  exact  resemblance  that  might  be  a  middle 
term  between  any  two  self-identical  beings.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  substantial  identity  may  not  be  a  matter  of  degree. 
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Clearly,  two  apples  may  be  more  or  less  alike  in  point  of  the 
characteristics  which  may  be  repeated  in  their  respective 
appearances. 

Nevertheless,  the  qualitative  identity  of  any  one  of  those 
repeated  characteristics  cannot  be  a  matter  of  degree.  For, 
on  any  logic  for  which  A  is  A  (and  that,  presumably,  would 
be  on  any  non-Hegelian  logic),  these  self-identical  beings 
are  self-identical  absolutely:  they  are  intrinsically  what  they 
are.  Thus,  to  say  that  A  is  partially,  or  to  any  degree, 
identical  with  anything  other  than  A,  would  be  to  contradict 
the  absolute  self-identity  of  A.  For  A  is  not  partially  A, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  a  degree  Y,  on  the  other:  A  is 
intrinsically  and  completely  A,  where  A  designates  any 
being,  characteristic,  quality  or  relation  whatever. 

And  yet  we  do  make  sensible  statements  about  degrees  of 
resemblance  and  degrees  of  difference.  That  fact  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  account  for  on  the  assumption  that  the 
definition  of  resemblance  in  terms  of  any  qualitative  identity 
distributed  in  at  least  two  cases  of  itself  must  be  adequate 
also  to  degrees  of  resemblance. 

That  this  could  not  be  so  is  fairly  plain.  A  qualitative 
identity  is  self-identical  absolutely,  not  to  any  degree  what¬ 
ever.  For  that  reason  alone,  the  definition  in  question 
could  not  cover  degrees  of  resemblance. 

Therefore,  either  that  definition,  or  that  assumption,  is 
mistaken  (or  either  or  both  are  irrelevant).  Whether  or  not 
the  definition  in  question  is  apposite  is  a  question  of  fact,  to 
be  decided  by  anyone  who  applies  it  in  his  own  thoughts, 
imaginings,  or  sense  perceptions;  or,  in  a  word,  in  his 
experience.  However,  this  question  of  fact  ought  not  to 
be  prejudiced  by  the  specious  difficulty  that  has  been  raised. 
For  that  fair-seeming  difficulty  has  force  only  so  long  as  it  is 
assumed  that  our  one  definition  of  resemblance  as  a 
qualitative  identity  repeated  in  at  least  two  cases  of  itself  is 
also  a  definition  of  degrees  of  resemblance.  We  have  seen 
that  this  assumption  is  groundless.  What  has  to  be  found, 
then,  is  a  view  of  degrees  of  resemblance  that  is  compatible 
with  our  primary  definition  of  resemblance. 
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Let  us  notice,  at  the  outset,  that  comparing  individuals 
or  substances,  as  more  or  less  resembling  in  point  of  their 
several  qualities  and  relations  is  not  the  same  as  comparing 
different  qualities  or  relations  in  point  of  degrees  of  resem¬ 
blance.  Thus  two  coins  of  the  same  issue  and  denomi¬ 
nation  may  be  compared  as  having  more  in  common  with 
each  other  than  with  some  other  coin  of  a  different  issue  and 
denomination.  In  this  (and  any  other)  comparison  of 
individuals  as  more  or  less  resembling,  “more  resembling” 
means  that  numerically  more  resemblances  are  repeated  in 
the  two  coins  of  the  same  issue  and  denomination  than  are 
repeated  in  either  (or  both)  of  those  individuals,  and  in  a 
coin  of  some  other  issue. 

The  meaning  of  “less  resembling”  in  statements  about 
individuals  or  substances  thus  compared  is  the  converse  of 
this.  Any  pair  of  twins  might  have  in  common  with  each 
other  more  enumerable  characteristics  than  either  (or  both) 
of  them  would  have  in  common  with  their  closest  friend. 
And  statements  to  that  effect  about  those  twins  and  their 
friend  would  have  a  referent  in  the  enumerable  (because 
noticed)  characteristics  that  would  be  repeated  in  the 
respective  twins. 

Yet,  to  compare  individuals  in  point  of  the  number  of 
characters  which  are  repeated  in  them  is  not  to  compare 
single  qualities  as  more  or  less  resembling.  A  comparison 
of  two  butterflies  as  being  the  same  in  the  nerve  structure  of 
their  wings,  and  as  being  the  same  in  the  structure  of  their 
clubbed  antennas,  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  insects  in 
point  of  those  two  characteristics  repeated  in  them:  it  is 
not  a  comparison  of  the  nerve-structure  of  a  wing  with  the 
structure  of  a  clubbed  antennae.  Thus,  in  the  comparison 
of  substances  Sj  and  S2  with  S3,  we  are  comparing  these 
substances  in  point  of  the  number  of  the  characteristics 
repeated  in  them.  But  in  the  comparison  of  single  qualities, 
such  as  an  orange  and  a  yellow,  we  are  not  comparing 
individuals  or  substances  in  point  of  the  number  of  qualities 
repeated  in  them:  rather,  we  are  comparing  the  single 
qualities  themselves. 
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Before  going  on  to  this  latter  form  of  comparison,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that,  while  comparing 
substances  and  complexes  of  qualities  at  the  same  time  we 
can  speak  of  “more  or  less”  in  resemblance  without 
contradicting  ourselves.  Thus,  of  two  members  of  the 
same  class,  we  may  say  that  they  have  more  respects  in 
common  with  each  other  than  they  have  in  common  with 
a  member  of  some  other  class.  For,  in  this  context,  “more 
like”  or  “more  resembling”  would  mean  “more”  in  the 
sense  of  a  larger  number  of  noticed  resemblances  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  In  this  there  is  nothing  that  is  in 
conflict  with  the  absolute  self-identity  of  the  respective 
resemblances,  which,  to  a  large  number,  characterize  the 
members  of  the  one  class,  and  those  few  resemblances  that 
characterize  both  the  members  of  that  same  class  and 
members  of  some  other  one.  For  those  resemblances  are 
stated  as  the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  the  substances  that 
they  characterize:  the  respective  resemblances  themselves 
are  not  compared. 

Thus,  when  a  substance  Sj  is  said  to  resemble  S2  more 
than  S2  resembles  S3,  this  will  be  true  on  the  basis  of  a 
number  of  resemblances  or  qualitative  identities  found  in 
Sj  and  S2  that  is  superior  to  the  number  of  resemblances 
found  in  Sx  and  in  S3.  In  any  such  context,  wherein 
substances  are  compared  in  respect  of  self-identical  resem¬ 
blances  common  to  them,  the  phrase  “more  resembling”, 
or  an  equivalent  phrase,  will  refer  to  the  set  of  resemblances 
whose  number,  in  the  case  of  Sj  and  S2,  is  superior  to  the 
number  of  resemblances  that  are  found  in  Sj  and  S2. 

Likewise,  where  a  quality  Q  is  said  to  resemble  another 
quality  L  more  than  Q  resembles  quality  J,  and  where  Q, 
L  and  J  are  respectively  complexes  of  discriminated 
qualities,  we  may  compare  those  complexes  on  a  dis¬ 
criminated  basis  closely  analogous  to  that  on  which  several 
substances  may  be  compared  as  more  or  less  resembling. 

Let  Q  consist  of  qualities  c,  d,  e,  f,  g;  and  let  L  consist 
of  b,  d,  e,  x,  g.  Let  J  consist  of  a,  n,  o,  p,  g.  Then  the 
complex  Q,  and  the  complex  L  will  have  three  qualities,  or 
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relations,  d,  e,  g  in  common.  As  a  consequence,  the 
respective  complexes  Q  and  L  will  have  in  common  three 
qualities,  or  relations,  d,  e,  g  in  common;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  will  have  in  common  with  J  only  the  one  quality, 
g.  The  statement,  “Q  resembles  L  more  than  it  resembles 
J”,  will  have  as  its  referent  a  discriminated  matter  of  fact; 
namely,  the  qualities  which  complex  Q  has  in  common  with 
complex  L,  as  well  as  the  single  quality  that  Q  and  L  have  in 
common  with  the  complex  J. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  this  form  of  com¬ 
parison  does  not  take  account  of  the  comparison  of  degrees 
of  quality.  Thus,  the  fact  of  such  comparison  remains  to 
be  considered.  It  is  sometimes  held  that  comparisons  of 
single  qualities  as  resembling  each  other  more  or  less  are 
comparisons  of  them  in  point  of  degrees  of  some  resem¬ 
blance  of  other.  Thus,  a  certain  hue  will  be  said  to  be 
more  like  red  than  yellow,  because  it  is  red  to  a  degree 
higher  than  the  degree  to  which  it  is  yellow.  Yet,  on 
a  logic  of  contradictories,  a  quality  may  not  be  itself 
more  or  less.  For  A  is  A  absolutely,  not  to  this  or  that 
degree.  When  we  are  comparing  either  substances  or 
complexes  of  qualities,  we  may  speak  of  a  superior  number 
of  common  qualities  as  a  superior  degree  of  resem¬ 
blance.  But  to  refer  to  any  shade  of  orange  as  either 
being  or  resembling  any  shade  of  red  to  any  degree  would 
be  to  forget  that  (on  a  logic  of  absolute  identity)  any 
shade  of  orange  is  intrinsically  itself;  it  would  be  to 
overlook  the  absolute  self-identity  of  that  or  any  other 
hue. 

The  referent  of  “more  resembling”,  in  propositions 
which  state  comparisons  of  substances  or  of  complexes  will 
be  the  repeated  qualities  compared  in  point  of  superior  and 
inferior  number.  But  in  statements  which  express  com¬ 
parisons  of  diverse  qualities  as  resembling  each  other  more 
or  less — as  orange  may  be  said  to  resemble  red  more  than 
blue — the  case  is  quite  different.  For  in  this  case  neither 
repeated  qualities  nor  relations  are  in  question.  Therefore, 
no  comparison  of  repeated  qualities  could  be  the  referent 
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of  a  statement  of  a  comparison  of  different  single  qualities. 
What,  then,  can  be  that  referent? 

Let  us  again  take  the  example  of  hues.  It  is  frequently 
said  that  no  hue  is  definable.  And  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
this  is  true.  But  to  infer  from  this  that  there  is  no  sense 
whatever  in  which  a  hue  can  be  defined  would  be  to  infer 
too  much.  A  hue  can  be  defined  in  the  sense  that  a  state¬ 
ment  can  be  formulated  which  identifies  that  hue  and  no 
other  one. 

Hues  which  are  close  to  each  other  on  the  colour  circle 
are  sometimes  called  analogous  hues.  That  seems  a  good 
name  for  them.  For  it  may  remind  us  that  orange  is  to 
yellow  and  red,  as  red  is  to  orange  and  purple,  and  so  on. 
Thus,  the  statement,  “orange  stands  between  yellow  and  red 
in  the  order  of  analogous  hues,”  identifies  any  orange  hue. 
And  it  identifies  no  other  hue.  For  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
orange  hue  that  it  is  to  yellow  and  red,  as  red  is  to  orange 
and  purple.  And  it  is  the  case  only  of  an  orange  hue  that 
this  is  true.  All  hues  that  are  to  yellow  and  red,  as  red  is 
to  orange  and  purple,  are  orange  hues.  To  say  that  orange 
is  not  to  yellow  and  red  as  red  is  to  orange  and  purple  is  to 
say  that  an  orange  hue  is  not  an  orange  hue. 

Any  hue  may  be  defined,  or  identified  by  a  statement  of 
its  position  in  the  order  of  analogous  hues.  With  this  in 
mind,  we  may  proceed  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  statement 
that  this  order  is  intrinsic.  First  of  all,  let  us  consider  a 
point  that  is  so  simple  that  it  may  seem  laughably  simple- 
minded.  This  point  is  that  (say)  a  green  hue  is  between 
yellow  and  blue  because  it  is  a  green  hue.  The  logic  of  the 
“because”  here  is  apagogic.  To  say  that  a  green  is  not 
between  yellow  and  blue,  in  the  analogous  order  of  hues, 
is  to  say  that  a  green  is  not  a  green.  This  is  true,  mutatis 
mutandis ,  of  any  hue  in  that  order.  The  reason  why  blue  is 
to  purple  and  green  as  orange  is  to  yellow  and  red  is  that 
blue  is  blue. 

Consider,  next,  that  the  blueness  of  a  blue  is  intrinsic  to 
it.  In  other  words,  the  existence  of  a  blue  requires  an 
efficient  cause,  but  the  being  of  a  blue  is  its  formal  cause. 
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Any  blue  is  what  it  is.  And  so  with  any  quality.  The 
reason  for  this  is  apagogic.  To  say  that  a  blue  is  not  what 
it  is,  is  to  say  that  a  blue  is  not  blue. 

Now  when  we  consider  these  two  points  together,  we 
find  that  they  bring  out  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that 
the  order  of  hues  is  instrinsic  to  them.  We  have  noticed 
that  any  hue  will  stand  where  it  stands  because  it  is  that  hue. 
This  is  to  say  that  nothing  extrinsic  to  (say)  an  orange  hue 
is  requisite  for  an  understanding  of  why  it  is  that  orange 
stands  between  yellow  and  red.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  orange 
that  this  should  be  so.  Likewise,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  any 
hue  that  it  should  stand  where  it  stands  in  the  order  of  hues. 
In  no  case  is  anything  extrinsic  to  the  hues  themselves 
involved.  Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  purple 
are  in  that  order  because  they  are  respectively  purple,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange  and  red. 

This,  then,  is  what  is  meant  to  say  that  the  order  of  hues 
is  intrinsic  to  them.  That  order  is  in  and  of  those  hues.  It 
is  in  and  of  them  because  it  exhaustively  consists  of  them, 
and  of  nothing  extrinsic  to  them.  They  are  in  that  order, 
and  in  no  other  one,  because  they  are  the  hues  that  they  are. 
And  any  hue  is  what  it  is  for  the  best  reason  possible;  the 
reason,  namely,  that  it  may  not  be  otherwise  than  it  is. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  difference  between  an 
intrinsic  order  and  arrangement.  It  is  fairly  plain  that  there 
is  nothing  strictly  ineluctable  about  any  arrangement  of 
hues.  Let  us  take  a  set  of  coloured  papers  and  spread 
them  out  haphazard  fashion.  The  orange  paper,  we  shall 
assume,  is  farthest  away  from  the  red  in  space.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  an  orange  hue  qua  an  orange  hue  is  nearer  red  than 
blue.  Arrangements  of  hues  may  be  arbitrary:  they  are 
never  strictly  ineluctable.  For  we  can  always  choose  to 
disregard  this  or  that  rule  of  composition,  or  any  dictate  of 
taste.  But  before  the  intrinsic  order  of  hues,  our  position 
is  quite  ineluctable.  We  have  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
Wherever  and  whenever  there  may  be  an  orange  hue  it  is 
true  of  it  that  it  is  to  yellow  and  red  as  blue  is  to  green  and 
purple  in  the  order  of  hues. 
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The  referent  of  statements  expressing  “degrees  of  resem¬ 
blance”  may  now  be  pointed  out.  The  statement,  “orange 
resembles  red  more  than  purple”,  means  that  orange  is 
nearer  red  than  purple  in  the  intrinsic  order  of  hues.  In 
any  such  context  as  this  one,  where  single  qualities  are 
compared  as  more  or  less  resembling,  “more  resembling” 
and  “less  resembling”  will  refer  to  the  distance  between  the 
hues  compared.  That  distance  exhaustively  consists  of  the 
hues  which  lie  between  the  hues  that  are  in  question.  Thus 
there  are  more  hues  between  blue  and  red  than  there  are 
between  yellow  and  red.  And,  in  this  sense,  blue  is  further 
from  red  than  yellow.  Or,  conversely,  yellow  is  nearer 
red  than  blue  in  the  analogous  order  of  the  hues.  Thus, 
“yellow  resembles  red  more  than  blue,”  means  what  is 
meant  by,  “yellow  is  nearer  red  than  blue”,  in  the  analogous 
and  intrinsic  order  of  hues.  And  in  this,  there  is  nothing 
incompatible  with  the  absolute  identity  of  a  yellow  hue. 

Thus  we  find  that  there  are  two  radically  distinct  senses 
of  “degrees  of  resemblance”.  Two  individuals,  A  and  B, 
resemble  each  other  more  than  they  resemble  a  third  indi¬ 
vidual  C  when  there  are  more  qualities  repeated  in  A  and  B 
than  in  either  of  them  and  in  C.  And  A  and  B  resemble 
each  other  less  than  one  of  them  resembles  C  when  there  are 
fewer  qualities  repeated  in  A  and  B  than  are  repeated  in  one 
of  them  and  C.  This  holds  also  of  complexes  of  qualities. 

But  single  qualities  or  relations  are  more  or  less  resem¬ 
bling  as  they  are  nearer  to,  or  further  from  a  selected 
quality  in  their  intrinsic  order.  Thus  comparable  positions 
in  an  order  will  be  the  referents  of  statements  about  degrees 
of  resemblance  in  the  qualities  thus  ordered.  Taken  and 
used  in  this  sense  “degrees  of  resemblance”  refers  not  at  all 
to  a  relation  of  comparison;  so  used,  that  phrase  is  not  the 
name  of  a  qualitative  identity  that  requires  at  least  two  cases 
of  itself  for  its  illustration.  For,  in  the  present  sense, 
“degrees  of  resemblance”  is  the  name  not  of  a  quality  of  any 
sort,  but  of  an  order.  It  is  this  intrinsic  order  which  affords 
a  referent  for  “degrees  of  resemblance”  in  point  of  the 
intrinsic  positions  of  the  items  thus  ordered;  items  which 
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may  be  compared  not  in  themselves  alone,  but  as  nearer  to 
or  further  from  one  another  in  that  order. 

The  difference  between  these  two  modes  of  comparison  is 
that  the  one  might  be  dyadic,  whereas  the  other  is  at  least 
triadic.  Thus  Spqr  and  Saqb  may  be  compared  in  point  of 
qx  and  q2;  and  that  comparison  is  dyadic.  But  we  cannot 
properly  say  merely  that  “orange  is  nearer  red.”  Orange 
is  nearer  red  than  (say)  blue.  And  this  sentence  is  the 
statement  of  a  triadic  comparison.  This  is  not  to  forget 
that  “orange  is  next  to  red”,  is  the  statement  of  a  dyadic 
relation.  It  is  only  to  remember  that  such  sentences  are 
not  statements  of  comparison.  Any  comparison  of  two 
qualities  A  and  B  as  being  more  or  less  like  a  third  quality 
C  will  require  the  third  term  of  the  comparison. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  we  may  compare 
perceived  things  in  resepct  of  qualities  and  relations  which 
are  found  repeated  in  those  perceived  things.  More  often 
than  not,  however,  it  would  seem  that  our  comparisons  are 
made  in  point  of  diverse  qualities  and  relations  that  are  more 
or  less  similar,  but  not  in  point  of  identities  repeated  in  the 
perceived  things  compared. 

The  fact  that  two  paintings  exhibit  no  common  character¬ 
istics  by  which  they  could  be  compared  means  that  they 
cannot  be  compared  in  point  of  qualities  and  relations 
repeated  in  them,  not  that  they  are  comparable  in  no  respects 
whatever.  They  may  be  such  that  they  can  be  compared  as 
being  nearer  to  each  other  in  repect  of  (say)  the  luminosity 
of  their  hues  than  to  another  painting. 

Thus,  for  example.  Saint  Luke  Painting  the  Virgin ,  by  The 
Master  of  the  Precious  Blood,  is  an  oil  painting.(1)  Yet,  in 
point  of  luminosity  it  is  nearer  a  Flemish  painting  in  egg- 
tempera  than  a  painting  done  in  oils  by  the  transparent 
method.  Again,  ogive  arches  in  their  incipience  are  nearer 
Gothic  arches  of  the  thirteenth  century  than  is  any  Roman 
arch.  Such  examples  could  be  multiplied,  but  that  is  not 
required  by  our  purpose  in  this  connection,  which  is  simply 

a)  George  L.  Stout,  .A  Study  of  the  Method  in  a  Flemish  Painting.  Technica] 
Studies,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  pp.  181-206. 
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to  point  out  one  of  the  two  ways  in  which  comparisons 
can  be  made. 

Thus,  any  constituents  of  various  aesthetic  situations  may 
be  compared  in  point  of  their  comparable  positions  in 
their  respective  orders.  Not  simply  hues  in  colour  tables, 
but  various  hues  in  several  Titians  may,  in  their  intrinsic 
order,  exist  in  the  critic’s  memory  and  imagination;  as  may 
the  geometrical  forms  in  compositions  by  Raphael. 

Yet  why — for  what  reason — would  our  critic  discover  that 
those  examples  are  in  one  order,  rather  than  another? 
Sometimes,  when  we  ask  for  the  reason  why  such  and  such 
is  the  case,  we  are  asking  about  the  premises,  or  the  ground 
from  which  the  matter  in  question  might  be  inferred. 
Again,  sometimes  we  are  asking  about  the  cause  of  a  thing, 
when  we  ask  about  the  reason  for  it.  It  is  presumably 
plain  that  no  reason  can  be  given  for  the  respective  positions 
of  items  in  an  order  that  is  constituted  by  and  therefore 
intrinsic  to  those  items,  in  either  of  the  two  senses  of 
“reason”  which  have  been  mentioned.  There  is  nothing 
extrinsic  to  a  set  of  intrinsically  ordered  items  from  which 
their  intrinsic  order  could  be  inferred,  or  in  which  it  might 
be  grounded.  For,  in  being  intrinsic  to  them,  the  order  is 
in  and  of  the  items  thus  ordered.  By  the  same  token,  there 
is  no  cause  of  the  logical  order  in  any  case,  and  so  no  reason 
for  it  in  that  sense. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  no  reason  can  be  given 
in  any  sense  of  the  term  for  the  way  in  which  certain  items 
are  ordered.  A  reason  for  this  can  be  found  and  pointed 
out.  Our  critics  would  find  red,  orange  green  and  blue  to 
be  intrinsically  ordered  in  the  order  named  because  it  is  of  the 
nature  or  character  of  orange  to  be  nearer  red  than  blue. 
He  would  find  green  to  be  nearer  yellow  and  blue  than  red 
and  purple  (and  so  on)  because  it  is  of  the  character  of  green 
to  be  nearer  yellow  than  red.  The  nature  of  the  reason  for 
the  difference  between  one  order,  and  another,  consists  of 
the  respective  characters  of  the  items  thus  ordered.  It  is 
because  they  are  what  they  are  that  the  items  in  question  are 
ordered  in  this  or  that  order. 
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The  “ground”  of  any  intrinsic  order  lies  in  the  respective 
items  thus  ordered.  They  constitute  the  order  itself.  This 
means  that  the  ground  consists  of  the  items  themselves. 
Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  purple  are  thus 
ordered  because  they  are  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
and  purple.  Thus,  to  say  that  any  order  of  items  so  ordered 
is  an  intrinsic  order,  means  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  the 
order  in  question  is  in  and  of  the  respective  characters  of 
those  items.  And  each  item  is  what  it  is  intrinsically,  or 
in  its  own  logical  right.  The  logical  order  of  those  items  is 
intrinsic  because,  in  being  what  they  are,  those  items  could 
not  be  in  any  other  order. 

The  several  hues,  green,  purple,  yellow,  blue,  orange,  and 
red,  as  thus  named,  are  listed  in  an  order  that  is  arbitrary. 
They  might  be  listed  at  will  in  other  orders.  Their 
intrinsic  order,  however,  is  that  in  which  (say)  green  is  next 
to  yellow  and  to  blue.  Yet  the  logic  of  this  statement  lies  in 
the  logical  order  of  hues.  And  the  reality  of  that  order  is 
strictly  identical  with  the  hues  that  constitute  that  order  of 
hues. 

The  reason  in  question  is  a  tautology.  Certain  items  are 
in  this  logical  order,  rather  than  that  one,  for  the  reason 
that  those  items  are  what  they  are.  The  validity  of  a 
tautology  is  demonstrable  by  apagogic  reasoning.  For  the 
contradictory  of  a  tautology  contradicts  itself.  To  say  that 
an  orange  hue  might  not  be  nearer  red  than  blue  is  to  say 
that  an  orange  hue  might  not  be  orange. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  at  this  juncture  that 
although  some  tautologies  are  verbal,  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  all  tautologies  are  verbiage.  It  would  seem 
that  some  thoughts  are  tautological  in  nature.  The  content 
of  the  predicate  term  in  thought  repeats  the  content  of  the 
subject  term  in  thought.  Such  is  the  case  (I  submit)  in  the 
tautology,  to  be  is  to  be  determinate.  That  tautology  is  the 
thought  that  to  be  is  to  be  distinct  from  something  else; 
i.e.,  to  be  determinate. 

This  is  not  to  say  with  reference  to  hues  (or  any  other 
quality  or  relation)  that  what  hue  a  man  will  perceive  when 
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he  looks  at  a  tangerine  is  demonstrable  by  apagogic  or  any 
form  of  a  priori  reasoning.  Presumably  most  of  us  are 
aware  of  an  orange  hue  when  we  look  at  a  tangerine.  But 
if  the  fruit  were  green  in  colour  (as  it  would  be  in  its  infancy) 
the  point  would  remain  unaltered.  For  this  green  would  be 
nearer  yellow  and  blue  than  red  or  orange.  To  say  that 
this  might  not  be  the  case  is  to  say  that  this  green  might  not 
be  green.  But  from  the  tautology  that  any  item  will  stand 
where  it  stands  in  an  intrinsic  order  because  that  item  is 
what  it  is,  nothing  in  particular  may  be  inferred.  The 
truism  that  shades  of  orange  and  green  stand  where  they 
stand  in  the  order  of  hues  because  they  are  shades  of  orange 
and  green  in  no  sense  implies  that  where  one  man  sees 
orange,  another  man  may  not  see  green.  Thus,  for  one 
man’s  powers  of  discrimination  a  drawing  might  be  what  is 
sometimes  called  a  wash  drawing,  while,  for  another’s 
powers  the  drawing  would  be  a  mixed  form  and  line 
drawing.  Yet  the  perceived  wash  drawing  would  be 
nearer  other  wash  drawings  than  line  drawings.  And  the 
perceived  mixed  form  and  line  drawings  would  be  nearer 
other  mixed  form  and  line  drawings  than  full  colour-value 
drawings.  This  would  be  true  because  of  the  perceived 
character  of  the  wash  drawing,  in  the  one  case,  and  that  of 
the  perceived  mixed  line  and  form  drawing,  in  the  other 
case. 

That  is  to  say  at  least  two  things.  First,  that  what  a 
man  will  be  aware  of  in  this  situation  or  in  that  is  something 
that  is  not  demonstrable  before  the  experience  itself.  For 
example,  where  most  men  will  see  red  and  green,  a  man  who 
is  colour-blind  will  see  shades  of  grey.  Yet,  it  remains  true 
that  red  is  to  violet  as  violet  is  to  blue;  that  green  is  to 
yellow  as  yellow  is  to  orange.  And  the  darker  shades  of 
grey  are  to  middle  dark  as  that  shade  is  to  light  grey. 
Second,  that  the  arrangement  in  which  intrinsically  ordered 
qualities  exist  is  independent  of  the  intrinsic  order  in  which 
those  qualities  are.  Various  hues  may  be  placed  in  any 
arrangement  we  like.  Yet,  it  remains  true  that,  in  the 
intrinsic  order  of  hues,  green  is  to  blue  as  blue  is  to  violet. 
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Thus  we  may  notice  that,  whereas  the  existence  and 
arrangement  of  qualities  and  relations  is  contingent,  their 
intrinsic  order  is  necessary.  Where  and  when  a  red  may 
exist,  and  what  may  be  the  hues  surrounding  it,  are  con¬ 
tingent  matters.  The  order  in  which  hues  are  to  one 
another  is  not  contingent,  but  intrinsic.  Any  one  arrange¬ 
ment  of  any  hues  might  have  been  any  other  arrangement 
of  them.  The  intrinsic  order  of  hues  may  not  be  otherwise 
than  it  is.  To  say  that  red  might  not  be  to  violet  as  violet 
is  to  blue  is  to  say  that  red  might  not  be  red. 

At  the  risk  of  labouring  the  obvious,  it  may  be  well  to 
enlarge  upon  the  difference  between  a  contingent  arrange¬ 
ment  of  items,  and  an  intrinsic  order  of  items.  The  ways  in 
which  items  are  arranged  depends  on  the  ways  in  which  the 
causes  of  their  existence  are  controlled.  If  you  are  painting 
an  Annunciation  in  egg-tempera,  and  wish  to  be  consistent 
with  medieval  tradition,  you  will  work  out  your  compo¬ 
sition  so  that  the  colour  of  the  Virgin’s  robe  is  in  blue. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  pigment  you  use  is  azurite.  An 
inquisitive  and  contentious  friend  asks,  “But  why  do  you 
make  the  Virgin’s  robe  blue?  Purple  is  much  the  more 
regal  colour”.  Your  properly  grounded  answer  is  scouted. 
“Why,  not  long  ago  I  saw  an  Annunciation  in  which  the 
Virgin’s  robe  was  rather  greenish,  and  another  where  Her 
robe  was  almost  black.”  In  reply  to  this,  you  explain 
that  azurite  is  not  a  stable  pigment. (1)  Cases  in  which  it 
has  gone  far  off  the  original  blue  are  not  rare.  This 
explanation  might  carry  one  on  to  remark  that  the  causes  of 
stability,  or  lack  of  it  in  the  composition  of  any  pigment  are 
among  the  causes  of  what  is  present  in  one’s  perceptions  of  a 
painting  in  which  that  pigment  has  been  used.  The 
arrangement  of  the  perceived  hues  in  a  painting  is  contin¬ 
gent  upon  the  ways  in  which  the  causes  of  those  perceived 
hues  are  controlled.  This  fact  about  the  arangement  of 
hues  in  a  painting,  or  in  anything  else,  has  no  bearing  on 
the  intrinsic  order  of  hues.  It  matters  not  at  all  where  a 

<r>  The  preferred  blue  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  genuine  ultramarine.  It  is  a 
stable  pigment;  but  for  economic  reasons  it  was  not  as  widely  used  as  azurite. 
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blue  may  be  situated  in  a  painting,  or  in  the  petals  of  a 
flower;  a  blue  hue  is  to  a  green  hue  as  a  green  is  to  a  yellow. 

This  order  is  intrinsic  to  blue,  green  and  yellow.  It  is 
intrinsic  to  them,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  in  and  of  them. 
This  is  to  say  that,  in  no  case  is  anything  extrinsic  to  the  hues 
themselves  involved  in  the  constitution  of  their  order.  For 
that  order  is  exhausted  by  the  hues  which  constitute  it. 
Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  purple  are  in  that  order 
because  they  respectively  are  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue 
and  purple.  That  order  is  in  and  of  those  hues  in  the  exact 
sense  that  it  consists  of  them,  and  of  nothing  extrinsic  to 
them.  They  are  in  that  order,  and  in  no  other  order,  such 
as  that  of  pitches,  for  example,  because  they  are  the  hues  that 
they  are.  This  cannot  be  said  about  any  arrangement  of  hues. 
There  is  no  reason  (the  contradictory  of  which  would  be  self- 
contradictory)  why  any  arrangement  of  hues  should  not  have 
been  different.  But  to  say  that  blue  might  not  be  to  green 
as  green  is  to  yellow  is  to  say  that  blue  might  not  be  blue. 

In  short,  the  difference  in  question  may  be  stated  in  tiffs 
way.  Statements  about  any  arrangement  in  which  hues 
exist  are  not  demonstrable  by  apagogic  reasoning.  For 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  statement  that  any  arrange¬ 
ment  of  hues  might  have  been  different. 

But  there  are  statements  about  the  intrinsic  order  of  hues 
that  are  demonstrable  by  apagogic  reasoning.  For  the 
contradictory  of  any  such  statements  is  self-contradictory. 
The  contradictory  of  “blue  is  to  green  as  green  is  to  yellow” 
is,  “some  cases  of  blue  are  not  to  green  as  green  is  to 
yellow”.  This  contradictory  is  self-contradictory;  and  it 
is  self-contradictory  because  it  means  that  some  cases  of 
blue  are  not  blue. 

The  items  which  constitute  any  one  intrinsic  order  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  items  which  constitute  any 
other  order.  The  order  of  pitches  does  not  exhibit  a  one  to 
one  correspondence  with  that  of  hues.  Nevertheless,  the 
order  of  pitches  is  no  less  intrinsic  to  the  items  of  which 
that  order  consists  than  is  that  of  hues.  Just  as  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  any  hue  to  be  nearer  this  hue  than  that  one  in  the 
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order  of  hues,  so  it  is  of  the  nature  of  any  pitch  to  be  nearer 
this  pitch  than  that  one  in  the  intrinsic  order  of  pitches. 
But  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  any  pitch  to  be  nearer  blue  than 
orange.  And  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  any  hue  to  be  nearer 
an  A  flat  than  middle  C. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  foregoing 
statements  neither  say  nor  imply  that  the  physical  basis  of 
colour  is  not  comparable  with  that  of  sound.  Such  matters 
are  not  in  question  in  this  connection.  We  are  concerned 
solely  with  perceived  hues  and  perceived  pitches.  They  are  not 
comparable  because  no  pitch  is  in  the  order  of  hues,  and  no 
hue  is  in  the  order  of  pitches. 

To  be  sure,  the  hearing  of  a  pitch  does  not  disclose  that 
it  is  not  in  the  order  of  hues.  So  much  as  that  is  not  simply 
detected  in  the  mere  experience  of  a  pitch  heard.  But  after 
we  have  tried  to  think  of  middle  C  as  being  between  a  yellow 
and  a  green,  we  find  that  middle  C  is  not  in  the  order  of  hues. 

There  are  those  who  may  object  that  in  point  of  fact  we  do 
compare  colours  and  sounds.  We  say  that  patterns  of  hues 
are  blatant,  and  we  say  the  same  thing  about  some  popular 
music.  Needless  to  say,  we  do  make  such  statements;  but 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  the  felt  character,  of  a  hue  is 
(and  is  called)  loud  in  the  same  sense  that  sounds  are  said  to 
be  loud.  The  same  word  is  indeed  used  with  reference  to 
items  that  are  in  different  orders.  That  is  a  fact  about  a  way 
in  which  that  word  is  used.  But  the  fact  that  “blatant”  is 
used  in  one  sentence  with  reference  to  hues,  and  in  another 
with  reference  to  sound  does  not  mean  that  “blatant”  is  used 
in  both  of  those  sentences  in  the  same  sense.  A  blatant 
sound  really  is  loud,  as  a  warm  temperature  is  warm.  To 
take  it  that  a  combination  of  hues  that  is  obtrusive  is  like  a 
sound  because  those  hues  are  called  “blatant”  would  be  like 
taking  it  that  a  red  is  like  a  warm  temperature  because  red  is 
a  “warm”  colour.  As  the  warmest  red  will  have  no  effect 
on  any  thermometer,  so  the  most  blatant  patterns  will  have 
no  effect  on  a  sounding-board. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  the  term  “resemblance” 
is  equivocal.  In  what  is  one  of  two  primary  senses, 
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“resemblance”  is  used  to  mean  qualities  that  are  not  the 
same;  such  as  yellow  and  a  blue.  They  are  not  the  same, 
and  yet  they  are  similar,  or  resembling.  When  the  term 
resemblance  is  used  in  this  sense,  “resemblance”  means 
what  is  meant  by  “degrees  of  resemblance”.  Thus  a  blue 
is  more  like  a  violet  than  an  orange  hue;  and  a  yellow  is 
more  like  an  orange  hue  than  a  blue. 

We  noticed  above  that  these  two  senses  of  “resemblance” 
are  radically  different.  They  are  so  because  a  comparison 
in  point  of  resemblance  in  the  first  sense  can  be  dyadic; 
whereas  a  comparison  in  point  of  a  resemblance  in  the 
second  sense  cannot  be  made  with  less  than  three  terms. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  can  say  that  the  hue  of  this  three- 
cent  stamp  resembles  the  hue  of  that  one,  and  this  com¬ 
parison  in  point  of  a  qualitative  identity  (viz.,  a  hue)  that  is 
repeated  in  two  cases  of  itself  is  dyadic.  To  be  sure,  any 
such  comparison  might  be  made  with  nine  or  ten  terms,  each 
one  of  which  would  be  that  same  qualitative  identity;  or  it 
might  be  fifty  terms;  for  the  number  of  terms  in  any  such 
comparison  is  limited  mainly  by  a  man’s  powers  of  attention 
and  memory. 

From  the  fact  that  a  comparison  in  point  of  a  qualitative 
identity  (such  as  that  of  the  hue  of  three  (or  fifty)  five -cent 
stamps)  can  be  dyadic,  it  does  not  follow  that  comparisons  in 
point  of  degrees  of  resemblance  can  be  dyadic.  The 
statement,  “green  is  more  like  blue”,  is  incomplete.  Green 
is  more  like  blue,  in  that  green  resembles  blue  more  than  it 
resembles  (say)  orange.  To  be  sure,  we  can  (as,  on 
occasion,  we  do)  speak  elliptically  of  such  comparisons. 
Nevertheless,  while  we  do  indeed  make  these  elliptical 
statements,  at  the  same  time,  we  posit  the  third  term  of  the 
comparison.  Thus,  you  might  reply  to  a  man  who 
made  the  remark,  “Purple  is  more  like  green  than  red”, 
by  saying,  “but,  surely,  purple  is  more  like  red”;  and,  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  “than  green”,  would  be  posited  by 
you  and  understood  by  your  auditor. 

Thus,  whereas  comparisons  in  point  of  a  qualitative 
identity  that  is  repeated  in  at  least  two  cases  of  itself,  may 
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comprise  no  more  than  two  terms  of  comparison,  such  is  not 
the  case  in  the  second  kind  of  comparison  which  we  have 
considered.  A  comparison  of  that  kind  is  not  concerned 
with  a  resemblance  that  consists  of  cases  of  a  qualitative 
identity.  When  we  find  that  orange  is  more  like  red  than 
blue,  we  are  not  finding  a  qualitative  identity  repeated  in 
two  or  more  cases  of  itself.  Rather,  we  are  finding  and  then 
comparing  diverse  qualities  as  being  more  or  less  like  one 
another.  A  comparison  of  diverse  qualities  cannot  be 
dyadic.  An  orange  hue  is  not  merely  more  like  a  red  hue; 
it  is  more  like  a  red  than  a  blue. 

An  orange  hue  resembles  a  blue  in  that  both  of  these  are  in 
the  intrinsic  order  of  hues.  In  that  intrinsic  order,  an 
orange  hue  is  nearer  a  red  than  a  blue,  in  the  sense  that  there 
are  fewer  hues  between  that  orange  hue  and  that  red  hue 
than  there  are  between  that  shade  of  orange  and  any  shade 
of  blue.  The  degree  of  difference  between  an  orange  and  a 
red  consists  of  the  hues  that  are  between  those  two  colours  in 
the  intrinsic  order  of  hues.  Those  intermediate  hues 
constitute  the  several  “degrees”  of  difference  between  that 
orange  hue  and  this  or  that  shade  of  red.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  hues  that  are  between  that  shade  of  orange  and 
any  ultramarine  are  the  constituents  of  the  difference 
between  that  ultramarine  and  that  shade  of  orange. 

Thus,  whereas  comparisons  in  point  of  a  qualitative 
identity  that  is  repeated  in  at  least  two  cases  of  itself,  may 
comprise  no  more  than  two  terms  of  comparison,  such  is 
not  the  case  in  the  second  kind  of  comparison  which  we 
have  considered.  A  comparison  of  that  kind  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  resemblance  that  consists  of  cases  of  a 
qualitative  identity.  When  we  find  that  orange  is  more  like 
red  than  blue,  we  are  not  finding  a  qualitative  identity 
repeated  in  two  or  more  cases  of  itself.  Rather,  we  are 
finding  and  then  comparing  diverse  qualities  as  being  more 
or  less  like  one  another.  A  comparison  of  diverse  qualities 
cannot  be  dyadic.  An  orange  hue  is  not  merely  more  like 
a  red  hue;  it  is  more  like  a  red  than  a  blue. 

An  orange  hue  resembles  a  blue  in  that  both  of  these  are 
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in  the  intrinsic  order  of  hues.  In  that  intrinsic  order,  an 
orange  hue  is  nearer  a  red  than  a  blue,  in  the  sense  that  there 
are  fewer  hues  between  that  orange  hue  and  that  red  hue 
than  there  are  between  that  shade  of  orange  and  any  shade 
of  blue.  The  degrees  of  difference  between  an  orange  and 
a  red  consist  of  the  hues  that  are  between  those  two  colours 
in  the  intrinsic  order  of  hues.  Those  intermediate  hues 
constitute  the  several  “degrees”  of  difference  between  that 
orange  hue  and  this  or  that  shade  of  red.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  hues  that  are  between  that  shade  of  orange  and 
any  ultramarine  are  the  constituents  of  the  difference 
between  that  ultramarine  and  that  shade  of  orange. 

Thus,  we  may  point  it  out  again  that  any  “intrinsic”  order 
consists  of  the  diverse  items  which  constitute  that  order.  In 
the  order  of  hues,  any  hue  is  between  two  hues  that  are 
different  from  it.  Thus  it  is  true  to  say  that  any  hue  is  next 
to  a  different  hue  in  the  intrinsic  order  of  hues.  To  say  that 
a  certain  hue  is  next  to  another  hue  in  their  intrinsic  order  is 
not  to  compare  the  one  hue  with  the  other.  For  example, 
the  statement  that  ultramarine  ash  is  nearer  genuine  ultra- 
marine  is  a  statement  about  the  position  of  ultramarine  ash 
in  the  order  of  hues;  it  is  not  a  comparison  of  that  blue  with 
ultramarine.  But,  to  say  that  ultramarine  ash  is  more  like 
genuine  ultramarine  than  azurite,  is  to  compare  that  hue 
with  two  other  blues. 

The  statement  of  any  such  comparison  may  be  dyadic,  to 
be  sure;  but  any  such  act  of  comparison  may  not  be  less  than 
tryadic  in  its  terms.  A  painter  who  was  trying  to  get  a 
certain  yellow  in  egg-tempera  might  remark,  “The  yellow  I 
want  is  near  orpiment”.  In  the  circumstances,  that  remark 
could  be  taken  in  two  ways.  It  could  be  taken  as  referring 
only  to  two  hues — orpiment,  and  the  other  shade  of  yellow 
that  is  in  question.  Or,  it  could  be  taken  as  referring  to 
three  hues  of  which  only  two  are  named,  while  the  third  is 
posited. 

Taken  in  the  first  of  these  two  senses,  the  remark  in 
question  might  give  one  to  understand  that  the  yellow 
sought  after  was  one  of  high,  though  delicate  luminosity. 
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This  information  would  indicate  in  that  particular  con¬ 
nection  the  narrow  range  of  yellows  within  which  our 
painter  wishes  to  work  at  the  moment.  But  from  this 
indication  of  the  position  of  X  (i.e.,  the  shade  of  yellow 
sought  after)  in  the  order  of  hues,  it  could  hardly  be  inferred 
that  X  is  nearer  orpiment  than  (say)  chrome  yellow.  For  a 
third  yellow  is  not  named  by  the  remark  in  question.  No 
more  is  it  an  assumed  referent  of  that  remark,  in  the  first 
one  of  our  two  ways  of  taking  that  statement. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  second  of  those  two  senses,  the  third 
yellow  is  indeed  assumed  to  be  a  referent  of  that  statement. 
That  remark  is  now  understood  to  mean  that  the  yellow  our 
painter  is  looking  for  is  nearer  orpiment  than  (say)  any 
modern  yellow.  Thus,  a  statement  which,  taken  literally, 
mentions  two  hues,  and  indicates  a  range  of  yellows,  still 
may  be  taken  as  an  elliptical  statement,  and  understood  as 
comparing  three  yellow  hues  with  one  another.  By  virtue 
of  the  assumption  of  a  third  term  that  remains  suppressed, 
the  remarks,  “The  yellow  I  want  is  near  orpiment”,  is  taken 
to  mean  what  is  meant  by  “The  yellow  I  want  is  nearer 
orpiment  than  any  modern  yellow.”  The  second  one  of 
these  two  remarks  states  a  comparison  of  three  diverse  hues 
as  being  more  or  less  similar.  The  first  of  them  merely 
indicates  a  range  of  hues  that  ends  in  orpiment. 

It  would  seem  to  be  evident  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  primary  senses  of  “resemblance”  which  have  been 
under  consideration  in  this  chapter  is  a  radical  difference. 
Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  confuse  these  two  senses  of  “resem¬ 
blance.”  One  reason  (and,  perhaps,  the  main  reason)  why 
this  is  so  is  that  where  resemblances  that  are  qualitative 
identities  are  in  question,  the  substances  to  which  these 
characteristics  belong  are  often  compared  as  being  more  or 
less  resembling.  We  noticed  above  that,  given  three 
substances,  S1,  a1,  b1,  c1,  d1,  and  e1,  S2,  a2,  b2,  c2,  q,  and  r,  and 
S3,  a3,  b3,  s,  t,  u,  we  find  that  S1  and  S2  resemble  each  other 
more  than  they  resemble  S3.  For  the  number  of  character¬ 
istics  repeated  in  S1  and  S2  is  superior  to  the  number  of 
characteristics  that  are  repeated  in  S3  and  S1. 
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Hence,  whenever  substances  which  resemble  each  other  in 
respect  of  qualitative  identities  are  in  comparison,  they  are 
comparable  as  more  or  less  resembling.  This  is  to  say  that 
S1  resembles  S2  more  than  it  resembles  S3  whenever  more 
characteristics  are  repeated  in  S1  and  S2  than  are  repeated  in 
those  substances  and  in  S3.  In  any  such  comparison  of 
substances  the  terms  of  the  comparison  will  consist  of 
resemblances  in  the  sense  in  which  “resemblance”  is  used 
to  refer  to  a  qualitative  identity  that  is  repeated  in  at  least 
two  cases  of  itself. 

Thus,  in  point  of  the  nature  of  its  terms,  any  such  com¬ 
parison  is  at  one  with  simple  comparisons  of  two  or  more 
cases  of  the  same  quality  or  relation.  Yet  the  nature  of  a 
comparison  of  substances  in  respect  of  qualitative  identities, 
(whether  or  not  of  qualities  or  relations),  is  not  exhausted  by 
the  nature  of  its  terms.  For  it  is  a  comparison  of  those 
substances  as  more  or  less  resembling.  S1  is  not  merely 
more  like  S2;  it  is  more  like  S2  and  S3.  Hence,  like  a 
comparison  of  the  diverse  constituents  of  an  order  as  being 
nearer  to  or  further  from  one  another  in  that  order,  a 
comparison  of  substances  in  respect  of  qualitative  identities 
will  be  at  least  triadic. 

If  we  now  refer  back  to  our  discussion  of  the  comparison 
of  complexes  of  characteristics  as  being  more  or  less 
resembling  in  point  of  a  superior,  or  an  inferior  number  of 
resemblances  repeated  in  them,  we  shall  notice  that,  so  far, 
three  senses  of  the  term  “resemblance”  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  course  of  this  chapter.  Two  of  these  three 
senses  are  primary;  and  those  two  senses  we  have  noticed, 
are  radically  different  from  each  other.  The  third  sense  is 
a  secondary  sense  of  the  term  “resemblance”. 

This  is  to  say  that  when  “resemblance”  is  used  with 
reference  to  a  qualitative  identity  that  is  repeated  in  at  least 
two  cases  of  itself,  “resemblance”  is  then  used  in  one  of  its 
two  primary  senses.  The  other  primary  sense  is  that  which 
develops  when  “resemblance”  is  used  with  reference  to  the 
diverse  constituents  of  an  order  of  analogous  items  of  any 
sort.  The  term  “resemblance”  is  then  used  to  mean  what 
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is  meant  by  “degrees  of  resemblance,”  or  “more  or  less 
similar.”  The  diverse  characteristics  thus  compared 
resemble  each  other  more  or  less  as  they  are  nearer  to  or 
further  from  each  other  in  their  instrinsic  order.  And  the 
degrees  by  which  those  charateristics  differ  from  each  other 
are  the  respective  items  which  stand  between  those  items 
in  their  analogous  order.  Thus  the  degrees  by  which  red- 
orange  differs  from  orange-yellow  consist  of  all  the  shades  of 
orange  that  stand  between  those  two  hues.  This  is  the 
second  of  the  two  primary  senses  of  “resemblance.” 

The  third  sense  of  “resemblance”  is  called  secondary 
because  it  is  like  any  resemblance  in  the  first  sense ,  in  that  it 
consists  of  qualitative  identities,  and  also  because  it  is  like 
any  resemblance  in  the  second  sense ,  in  that  it  cannot  be  less 
than  triadic.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  that  we  often 
make  comparisons  in  and  through  this  secondary  sense  of 
“resemblance”,  that  we  find  it  easy  to  confuse  the  two 
primary  senses  of  that  equivocal  term.  More  often  than 
not,  however,  we  do  not  so  much  confuse  the  two  primary 
senses  as  we  mistake  this  secondary  sense  for  the  second  one 
of  the  two  primary  senses  of  “resemblance.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  make  this  mistake.  Substances  or 
individuals  that  resemble  one  another  in  this  secondary  sense 
of  the  term  “resemblance,”  resemble  each  other  more  or  less 
in  point  of  the  superior  and  inferior  number  of  resemblances 
repeated  in  them.  Thus,  in  this  secondary  sense,  substances 
or  individuals  may  resemble  one  another  more  or  less. 
And,  as  we  have  noticed  above,  comparisons  of  substances 
or  individuals  as  more  or  less  resembling  may  not  be  less 
than  triadic. 

Now  diverse  characteristics  in  a  single  order  resemble 
each  other  more  or  less.  And  any  comparison  of  diverse 
constituents  of  an  order  must  be  at  least  triadic  in  number. 
It  is  thus  rather  easy  to  assume  that  “resemblance”  in  this 
secondary  sense  of  the  term  means  what  is  meant  by 
“resemblance”  when  we  say,  for  example,  that  “yellow 
resembles  red”. 

Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  could  not  be  the  case. 
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The  resemblances  in  respect  of  which  S1  resembles  S2  more 
than  S1  resembles  S3  are  qualitative  identities;  and  S1  is  more 
like  S2  than  S3  because  more  qualitative  identities  are  repeated 
in  S1  and  S2  than  are  repeated  in  S1  and  S3.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  diverse  constituents  of  a  single  order,  there  is  no 
question  of  repeated  qualitative  identities.  Yellow  re¬ 
sembles  red  more  than  purple,  in  that  there  are  fewer  hues 
between  yellow  and  red  than  there  are  between  yellow  and 
purple  in  the  intrinsic  order  of  hues.  Thus,  as  things 
exhibit  a  larger  or  a  smaller  number  of  qualitative  identities 
repeated  in  them,  they  are  more  or  less  resembling.  Such  is 
not  at  all  the  case  where  the  diverse  constituents  of  an  order 
are  in  question.  They  are  more  or  less  resembling  as  they 
are  nearer  to,  or  further  from  each  other  in  the  order  they 
constitute. 

It  may  be  well  to  indicate  briefly  the  character  of  another 
secondary  sense  of  “resemblance”.  In  this  other  secondary 
sense  of  that  term,  substances  resemble  each  other  more  or 
less;  and  they  are  more  or  less  resembling  in  point  of 
superior  numbers  of  the  characteristics  which  they  present. 
But  not  in  point  of  a  superior  or  inferior  number  of  repeated 
characteritics. 

Let  us  take  three  substances.  S1  presents  stripes  of 
scarlet,  brick  red,  pale  orange,  yellow,  and  saffron.  S2 
exhibits  a  pattern  of  red,  salmon  pink,  yellow,  and  cobalt 
blue.  S3  presents  bars  of  Prussian  blue,  sea  green,  light 
grey,  and  white.  Thus  we  have  thirteen  hues  which 
characterize  three  substances.  Now  no  one  of  these  hues 
is  a  characteristic  of  more  than  one  of  these  three  substances. 
In  other  words,  no  one  of  these  hues  is  repeated  in  any  two 
of  these  substances.  Yet,  a  man  who  was  at  all  practised 
in  the  comparison  of  diverse  hues  would  find  that  S1 
resembles  S2  more  than  S1  resembles  S3. 

He  would  not  find  it  so  because  S1  and  S2  exhibit  resem¬ 
blances  to  a  number  that  is  superior  to  the  number  of 
resemblances  repeated  in  S3,  S2,  and  S1.  For  no  one  of 
these  hues  is  a  characteristic  of  any  two  of  those  substances. 
Consequently,  no  one  of  these  hues  is  repeated  in  those 
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substances.  Thus,  where  substances  are  resembling  in  the 
way  that  is  under  consideration,  they  are  not  resembling 
in  point  of  repeated  characteristics.  Yet  one  would  find 
that  S1  resembles  S2  more  than  it  resembles  S3. 

In  order  that  we  may  grasp  the  sense  in  which  this  is  so, 
we  must  notice  that  four  of  the  hues  that  characterize  S1 
are  nearer  three  of  the  hues  that  characterize  S2  than  any  one 
of  those  four  is  to  any  one  of  the  hues  which  characterize  S3. 
Thus,  to  find  that  two  substances  resemble  each  other  more 
than  they  resemble  a  third  individual  substance,  where  none 
of  the  resemblances  in  question  is  a  repeated  characteristic, 
is  to  find  two  substances  or  individuals  such  that  more 
characteristics  of  the  first  are  nearer  those  of  the  second  than 
those  of  the  third. 

A  resemblance,  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the  term  that  we 
considered  in  the  first  place,  consists  of  superior  and  inferior 
numbers  of  repeated  characteristics.  A  resemblance  in  the 
other  secondary  sense  consists  of  superior  and  inferior 
numbers  of  single  but  analogous  characteristics. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  scarlet  of  S1  is  to  the  red  of  S2  as 
the  red  of  S2  is  to  the  brick  red  of  S1.  And  the  scarlet,  the 
brick  red,  the  pale  orange,  yellow,  and  the  saffron  of  S1  are 
nearer  the  red,  the  salmon  pink,  and  the  yellow  of  S2  than 
the  hues  of  S1  are  to  the  hues  of  S3. 

The  two  primary  senses  of  “resemblance”  are,  we  have 
noticed,  radically  different.  This  means  that  they  do  not 
differ  by  a  difference;  they  are  diverse.  The  two  secondary 
senses  have  one  conspicuous  feature  in  common.  For  in 
both  of  these  secondary  senses  of  the  term  “resemblance” 
it  is  a  matter  of  more  or  less  resemblance  in  point  of  superior 
and  inferior  numbers  of  characteristics.  Nevertheless, 
these  two  senses  also  are  radically  different.  For  in  the  one 
sense,  the  constituents  of  a  resemblance  are  repeated 
characteristics,  whereas  in  the  other  sense  the  constituents 
of  a  resemblance  are  analogous ,  not  repeated  characteristics. 


CHAPTER  IX 
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IT  may  now  be  well  to  consider  a  matter  which  is  some¬ 
times  alleged  to  constitute  a  difficulty  fatal  to  any  view 
whose  logic  is  at  all  Nominalistic  in  character.  In  simple 
terms,  this  alleged  difficulty  may  be  presented  in  the 
following  way.  It  has  been  urged  above  that  (say)  “colour” 
has  no  single  referent  proper  and  peculiar  to  it.  There  is, 
we  have  noticed,  nothing  common  to  diverse  hues  that 
might  be  their  common  nature. 

It  would  not  occur  to  us  to  call  a  colour  “a  sound” 
because  we  know  that  colours  are  not  properly  so-called. 
This  brings  us  to  the  alleged  difficulty.  On  a  Nominalist 
account  of  the  significance  of  abstract  nouns  and  adjectives, 
no  reason  can  be  given,!it  is  alleged,  for  a  proper,  as  opposed 
to  an  improper  use  of  any  such  noun  or  adjective.  Thus, 
the  Nominalist  cannot  answer  the  question.  Why  is  “colour” 
properly  used  with  reference  to  red,  orange,  yellow,  etc.,  and 
not  properly  used  with  reference  to  middle  C  and  A  sharp? 

The  Nominalist  cannot  answer  this,  or  any  analogous 
question,  it  is  said,  because  he  denies  to  “colour”  or  to  any 
other  abstract  noun  or  adjective,  any  proper  and  unique 
referent.  That  being  the  case,  the  reason  why  we  know 
that  the  word  “colour”  is  properly  used  only  with  reference 
to  some  hue  or  other  cannot  be  found  in  the  common 
nature  or  form  which  (for  the  Realist)  is  common  to  or 
present  in,  all  hues.  And  with  that  reason  for  the  alleged 
knowledge  in  question  ruled  out,  nothing  remains  in  which 
that  reason  could  be  found.  For  only  the  diverse  hues 
remain;  once  the  reality  of  their  common  nature,  colour, 
is  found  to  be  non-existent. 

Since  diverse  hues  are  diverse,  plainly  they  cannot,  out  of 
their  diversity,  yield  a  reason  or  “ground”  as  to  why  diverse 
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hues  are  properly  called  by  the  same  name,  viz.,  “hues”,  or 
form,  or  “colours”. 

This  conclusion  would  seem  to  assume  that  anyone  for 
whom  “colour”  is  the  proper  name  of  a  common  nature  or 
form  called  “colour”,  or  “colouredness”,  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  answering  our  mooted  question.  The  reason 
why  we  call  hues  by  the  same  name  is  that  they  have  colour 
in  common.  They  are  the  same  in  their  common  nature. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  urged,  they  are  called  by  the  same  name. 

Now,  without  questioning  the  validity  of  that  as¬ 
sumption,  let  me  notice  that  this  answer  does  more  than 
assume  that  “colour”  is  the  proper  name  of  a  common 
nature.  Those  who  give  the  anwer  in  question  take  it  that 
they  are  aware  of  this  common  nature  in  diverse  colours. 
For,  if  they  are  not  aware  of  it,  then  they  are  not  aware  of 
what  they  say  is  their  reason  for  properly  calling  diverse 
colours  by  the  same  name.  The  process  by  which  they 
come  to  be  aware  of  this  identity  in  difference  may  be  as 
intellectual,  or  as  merely  sensuous  as  we  like.  But  were  the 
Realist  not  aware  of  the  common  nature  on  which  he  bases 
his  case,  he  would  be  as  badly  off  as  he  says  the  Nominalist  is. 

So  much  is,  presumably,  even  obvious.  Yet,  even  in 
this  connection,  a  question  arises.  Is  the  awareness  of  this 
common  nature  the  same  as  the  identification  of  it?  In 
other  words,  when  we  are  aware  of  prose  are  we  identifying 
it  as  prose,  or  are  we  merely  aware  of  it?  M.  Jourdian, 
we  know,  was  not  aware  of  it  as  prose,  even  though  he  had 
been  talking  it  all  his  life.  Another  man,  whose  daily 
occupation  as  a  museum  attendant  brought  him  daily 
experiences  of  azurite,  might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was 
called  by  that  name. 

However,  any  such  examples  have  no  real  bearing  on  the 
question  at  issue.  We  are  not  asking  about  the  inception 
of  habits  of  speech.  Nor  are  we  inquiring  at  all  into  how 
such  habits  are  formed.  A  museum  attendant  might 
perceive  examples  of  azurite  every  day  of  his  life,  and  he 
might  form  the  habit  of  calling  it  “dark  blue”.  Yet  no 
amount  of  information  as  to  how  this  habit  was  formed 
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would  be  the  same  as  an  answer  to  our  question:  Is  the 
awareness  of  an  object  the  same  as  the  identification  of  that 
object? 

Presumably  a  good  deal  of  epistemology  would  be  at 
stake  as  to  whether  or  not  that  question  were  answered  in 
one  way  or  in  another.  For  example,  it  might  be  held  that 
to  be  aware  of  x  is,  by  that  very  fact,  to  identify  x  as  x 
(although  whether  or  not  such  a  view  is  overly  simple  is 
not  very  doubtful).  Again  it  might  be  held  that  all 
awareness  is  of  the  nature  of  judgment,  and  that  to  identify 
or  recognize  an  object  is  a  process  mediated  by  memory  and 
comparison  at  least,  not  a  simple  mental  act.  For  our 
purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  at  all  to  decide  on  how 
the  mind  identifies  an  object  as  being  that  object,  and  no 
other  one.  But  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  notice  the 
importance  of  the  question  for  both  the  Realist  and  the 
Nominalist  alike. 

For,  however  it  might  be  that  the  Realist  would  come  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  common  nature  or  form  which  he 
adduces  as  the  true  reason  for  propriety  in  verbal  usage, 
still  it  is  requisite  that  he  should  know  that  common  nature 
or  form.  This  is  to  say  that  he  must  identify  it  as  this 
common  nature  or  form  rather  than  that  one — as  (say) 
colour,  rather  than  sound.  And  this  is  not  to  say  that  he 
must  know  what  it  is  called;  if  only  because  to  know  that  an 
alleged  common  nature  is  called  “colour”,  need  not  be  to 
know  in  fact  any  such  common  nature  at  all. 

Our  point  is,  simply,  that  any  alleged  common  nature  or 
form  which  is  adduced  as  the  reason  for  any  propriety  in 
verbal  usage  must  be  somehow  identified  as  being  that 
common  nature,  rather  than  this  one.  It  would  seem  to  be 
plain  that  anyone  who  insists  that  a  nature  or  form  common 
to  diverse  hues  is  the  reason  why  they  are  all  called  by  the 
same  name,  is  assuming  that  he  identifies  that  alleged 
common  nature  in  any  range  of  diverse  hues,  or  any  other 
apposite  example. 

With  this  point  in  mind,  we  may  go  on  to  ask  whether  or 
not  the  tentative  conclusion  that  “colour”  is  a  term  verbal, 
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leaves  us  without  any  explanation  of  why  it  is  that  diverse 
hues  are  called  by  the  same  name.  No,  it  does  not.  To 
come  directly  to  the  point:  the  reason  why  a  red  is  called 
“a  colour”,  and  why  a  blue  is  called  “a  colour”,  is  that  red 
and  blue  respectively  are  identified  as  being  what  are  called 
“colours”.  The  fact  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
reds  and  blues  by  the  name  “colour”  is  a  fact  about  English 
usage;  and  that  is  not  in  question  in  this  connection.  For 
that  habit  is  a  cause  which  contributes  to  the  production  of 
an  effect.  This  effect  is  the  use  of  the  word  “colour” 
with  reference  to  a  coloured  patch.  And  that  contributing 
cause  is  no  reason  why  the  same  name  is  properly  applied 
to  diverse  colours.  For  that  which  is  among  the  causes  of 
an  appellation  need  not  be  a  reason  for  its  propriety. 

Even  so,  we  may  be  told,  the  statement  that  a  red  and  a 
blue  are  properly  called  “colours”  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  identified  as  a  red  and  a  blue,  gives  us  no  reason  why  a 
red  and  a  blue  are  properly  called  “colours”.  Those  two 
hues,  you  say,  have  no  common  nature.  Yet  you  say 
that  both  of  them  are  properly  called  hues,  or  colours, 
because  each  one  is  identified  as  being  the  hue  that  it  is.  All 
this  is  simply  a  way  of  forgetting  that  only  the  same  being 
may  be  called  by  the  same  name.  Actually,  you  identify 
a  determinate  blue,  and  you  call  it  by  its  own  name.  And  in 
this  there  is  no  reason  why  red  and  blue  are  properly  called 
“colours”. 

This  objection  at  least  implicitly  takes  for  granted  the 
point  of  which,  nevertheless,  it  would  seem  to  make  an 
issue.  For  it  raises  no  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
calling  a  certain  common  nature  “colour”.  Yet  the  reason 
for  propriety  in  usage  in  the  case  of  an  alleged  common 
nature  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  reason  in  the  case  of  a 
perceived  hue.  As  colour  would  be  properly  called 
“colour”  for  the  reason  that  the  common  nature  colour  is 
identified  (by  the  Realist)  as  being  what  is  ordinarily  so- 
called,  so  a  red  is  properly  called  “red”  because  it  is 
identified  as  being  a  red  in  fact.  This  brings  us  back  to 
our  main  point.  A  red  and  a  blue  are  properly  called  by 
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the  same  name  for  the  reason  that  both  of  them  are 
identified  as  being  the  colours  they  are.  Just  as  the  reason 
for  calling  a  red  by  the  name  “red”  is  that  it  is  red,  so  the 
reason  for  calling  a  red  and  a  blue  by  the  name  “colour”  is 
that  each  one  of  them  is  a  colour. 

Presumably,  the  same  sort  of  objection  will  be  made 
again.  A  red  and  a  blue  are  indeed  commonly  called  by 
the  same  name;  viz.,  “colour”.  Yet  you  conclude  that  a 
red  and  a  blue  are  called  by  the  same  name  not  because  they 
are  the  same,  but  for  some  other  reason.  Surely,  things 
that  are  properly  called  by  the  same  name  must  be  the  same. 

The  specious  force  of  this  objection  arises  from  a  con¬ 
fusion.  The  same  thing  must  be  called  by  the  same  name, 
if  we  are  to  avoid  equivocation  and  consequent  ambiguities. 
This  is  to  say  that  for  good  practical  reasons  all  cases  of  the 
same  thing  ought  to  be  called  by  the  same  name.  From 
this  it  is  assumed  to  follow  that  all  cases  of  the  same  name 
may  be  properly  used  only  with  reference  to  the  same  thing. 

Yet  this  converse  does  not  follow.  The  specious  force 
of  the  objection  in  question  derives  from  a  simple  confusion; 
viz.,  that  in  which  the  unlimited  conversion  of  any  such 
universal  proposition  as,  “all  cases  of  the  same  thing  should 
be  called  by  the  same  name”,  could  be  thought  valid. 

We  have  noticed  what  is  the  reason  for  the  proper  use  of 
“colour”  in  the  view  of  those  who  assert  that  term  to  be  the 
name  of  a  common  nature.  This  reason  is  that  very 
common  nature  itself,  identified  or  noticed  as  being  common 
to  diverse  hues.  It  is  said  that  they  are  properly  called  by 
the  same  name  because  thay  are  identified  as  being  identical 
in  respect  of  their  being  common  nature  or  form. 

Now,  for  reasons  that  need  not  be  repeated,  the  reality  of 
any  such  common  nature  is  more  than  doubtful.  The 
claim  that,  without  some  such  assumption ,  at  least,  no 
reason  for  the  proper  use  of  any  abstract  noun  such  as 
“colour”  can  be  given,  rests  on  a  confusion. 

That  the  same  thing  ought  to  be  called  by  the  same  name, 
whenever  we  refer  to  it,  does  not  even  begin  to  imply  that 
the  same  name  may  be  properly  used  with  reference  to  only 
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one  object  or  thing.  In  point  of  fact,  “colour”  is  used 
with  reference  to  different  referents.  And  the  alleged 
reason  why  the  same  name  may  properly  be  used  with  only 
one  reference  is  arrived  at  by  the  unlimited  conversion  of  a 
universal  proposition. 

The  reason  for  (as  distinguished  from  the  cause  of)  the 
use  of  the  single  name  “colour”  with  reference  to  diverse 
hues  is  that  those  objects  are  recognized  as  being  the  colours 
(the  hues,  the  reds,  yellows,  blues,  etc.)  which  they  are. 
This  is  to  say  that  we  identify  colours  as  colours,  and  that 
their  being  colours  is  the  sole  and  exhaustive  reason  why  we 
call  them  “colours”. 

Even  so,  we  shall  be  told,  this  does  not  begin  to  explain 
why  it  is  easy  to  make  statements  of  comparison  about 
different  hues  or  colours,  whereas  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
compare  hues  or  colours  and  in  fact  (say)  sounds.  On  the 
Realist  hypothesis  an  explanation  of  this  lies  ready  at  hand. 
To  be  sure,  we  must  reply,  that  is  so;  but  for  reasons  that 
need  not  be  repeated,  this  explanation  is  not  tenable. 

Nor  need  it  be  entertained  faute  de  mieux .  For  the  reason 
why  colours  are  not  (directly,  at  any  rate)  comparable  with 
sounds,  is  that  colours  and  sounds  are  in  different  intrinsic 
orders.  We  have  seen  above  something  of  what  it  means 
to  compare  colours  as  more  or  less  like  one  another.  We 
cannot  say  that  hues  and  sounds  are  like  each  other,(1)  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  not  in  the  same  order.  Hues  are  in 
the  intrinsic  order  that  is  the  order  of  hues,  for  the  reason 
that  a  red  is  nearer  an  orange  than  a  blue,  that  a  purple  is 
nearer  a  blue  than  a  yellow,  and  so  on.  The  statement 
that  this  particular  order  is  intrinsic  to  hues  (as  distinguished 
from  the  intrinsic  order  of  pitches),  means  that  a  red 
is  nearer  an  orange  than  a  blue,  that  a  shade  of  orange  is 
nearer  a  yellow  than  a  violet,  and  so  on,  for  every  single 
hue.  To  say  that  a  red  might  not  be  nearer  an  orange  than 
a  blue  is  to  say  that  a  red  might  not  be  the  red  that  it  is. 
Likewise  to  say  that  a  green  (say)  might  not  be  nearer  a 

(i)  i.e.,  qua  hue  and  qua  pitch.  They  may  be  the  same  in  feeling,  or  as  felt.  A 
dull  colour  may  feel  heavy,  as  a  low  note  may  feel  heavy. 
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blue  than  a  crimson  lake,  would  be  to  utter  a  self- 
contradiction.  And  just  so  with  pitches. 

Since  these  orders  are  intrinsic,  the  reason  why  hues  are 
in  their  order  and  pitches  are  in  another  order  is  that  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  any  hue  to  be  nearer  to  this  hue  than  to  that 
one  on  the  analogous  order  of  hues,  and  that  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  any  pitch  to  be  nearer  this  pitch  than  that  one;  but  it  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  any  hue  to  be  nearer  middle  C  than  an 
A  sharp,  or  of  any  pitch  to  be  nearer  a  red  than  a  blue.  This 
is  the  reason  why  hues  and  sounds  are  not  comparable.  We 
cannot  say  of  a  colour  that  it  is  more  like  this  sound  than 
that  one  because  no  colour  is  in  the  order  of  sounds. 

The  reason  why  red,  orange,  yellow,  green  blue  and 
purple  are  called  by  the  same  name,  “colour”,  is  that  they 
resemble  each  other  (more  or  less)  in  the  primary  analogical 
sense  made  out  above.  There  could  be  no  reason  (as 
distinguished  from  cause)  why  middle  C  and  red  should  be 
called  “hues”,  because  middle  C  is  in  the  order  of  pitches, 
not  in  the  order  of  hues. 

But  the  hues  mentioned  above  are  resembling  (more  or 
less)  as  they  are  nearer  to  or  further  from  one  another  in 
their  intrinsic  order.  Any  one  of  these  hues  is  nearer  some 
other  hue,  and  further  from  still  another  hue,  for  the  reason 
that  red  is  to  orange  as  orange  is  to  yellow;  that  orange  is 
to  yellow  as  yellow  is  to  green;  that  yellow  is  to  green  as 
green  is  to  blue;  that  green  is  to  blue  as  blue  is  to  purple, 
and  that  blue  is  to  purple  as  purple  is  to  red. 

Thus,  diverse  hues  constitute  an  order,  the  nature  of 
which  is  exhausted  by  the  diverse  hues  themselves.  The 
reason  why  (say)  a  yellow  is  to  a  green  as  a  green  is  to  a 
blue  is  that  a  yellow  is  yellow;  that  a  green  is  green,  and 
that  a  blue  is  blue.  To  say  that  some  yellows  might  not 
be  to  green  as  green  is  to  blue,  would  be  to  say  that  some 
yellows  might  not  be  yellow.  Thus  all  the  diverse  hues 
resemble  each  other  (more  or  less)  in  that  they  constitute 
an  analogous  order  of  hues.  The  reason  why  diverse  hues 
are  properly  called  by  the  same  name  is  that  they  resemble 
each  other,  in  this  analogous  sense  of  the  term  resemblance. 
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Thus,  we  may  notice  that  the  reason  why  different  hues 
are  called  by  the  same  name  is  radically  different  from  the 
reason  why  two  cases  of  orpiment  are  called  by  the  same 
name.  Diverse  hues  are  identified  as  being  hues,  not 
pitches  or  temperatures.  That  is  to  say  that  diverse  hues 
are  identified  as  constituents  of  the  same  intrinsic  order. 
It  is  because  these  hues  resemble  each  other  more  or  less  as 
they  are  nearer  to  or  further  from  each  other  in  this 
intrinsic  order  that  they  are  properly  called  by  the  same 
name.  But  two  cases  of  orpiment  (of  the  same  saturation 
and  intensity)  are  called  by  the  same  name  because  they  are 
strictly  the  same. 

Whenever  we  confuse  the  two  primary  senses  of  “resem¬ 
blance”,  a  time-honoured  demand  at  once  arises.  Bank  of 
England  notes  (of  the  same  issue  and  denomination)  are 
called  by  the  same  name.  Azurite  and  indigo  are  called  by 
the  same  name,  “colour”.  Therefore,  azurite  and  indigo 
must  be  the  same.  They  must  have  something  “in 
common”;  for,  like  the  Bank  of  England  notes,  they  are 
called  by  the  same  name. 

Once  any  confusion  whatsoever  between  the  sense  in 
which  banknotes  of  a  single  issue  and  denomination  are 
resembling,  and  that  in  which  azurite  resembles  indigo  has 
been  enforced  by  what  may  be  called  “the  same  name 
argument”,  the  demand  for  a  common  nature  or  form  that 
would  be  common  to  the  diverse  constituents  of  an  order 
has  become  a  major  problem.  Yet,  “the  same  name 
argument”  is  founded  on  nothing  better  than  the  illicit 
conversion  of  an  A  proposition.  Without  any  question, 
the  same  thing  ought  to  be  called  by  the  same  name;  but 
this  could  not  imply  that  the  same  name  may  be  properly 
used  only  with  reference  to  one  referent 

Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  diverse  beings  in  an  intrinsic 
order  do  have  “something  in  common”,  the  man  who 
insists  that  those  diverse  beings  are  called  by  the  same  name 
because  thay  have  this  “something  in  common’”  has  nothing 
upon  which  to  base  his  claim.  Nevertheless,  the  sound 
of  his  contention  will  have  a  familiar  ring.  That  is  half  the 
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battle,  where  manoeuvres  in  being  plausible  are  concerned. 
The  plausibility  of  the  claim  is  indeed  venerable.  Those  of 
us  who  like  tradition  more  than  we  would  do,  if  we 
disliked  the  look  of  the  future  less,  will  be  little  inclined 
to  face  up  to  the  inanity  of  it.  Yet  our  position  here  is 
ineluctable. 

A  choice  that  is  verbal  is  offered  us,  without  doubt;  but 
a  man  eats  his  words,  and  nothing  more,  when  he  swallows 
an  alternative  of  that  kind.  If  this  alternative  were  more 
than  verbal  it  would  offer  us  a  nature,  a  form,  or  a  being  of 
some  sort  which  would  be  common  to  diverse  beings  that 
are  called  by  the  same  name.  This  offer  certainly  can  be 
suggested,  but  it  cannot  be  made.  It  cannot  be  a  real 
offer  until  what  it  claims  to  be  able  to  give  us  is  at  least 
shown  to  be  actual  or  determinate. 

For  to  be,  is  to  be  determinate.  In  this  context,  the 
phrase  “to  be  determinate”  means  “to  be  distinct  from 
anything  else”.  There  may  be  some  question  as  to 
whether  this  first  step  in  ontology  is  a  postulate,  or  not. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  anyone  could  sustain  the  contradictory 
of  it.  The  sentence,  “some  beings  are  not  distinct  from 
anything  else”,  contradicts  the  principle  in  question.  And 
a  being  that  were  not  distinct  from  anything  else  would  be 
in  no  wise  distinct  from  nothing. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  urge  that  diverse  hues  are  called  by  the 
same  name  because  they  have  a  common  nature,  colour. 
Yet  this  alleged  common  nature  can  be  no  determinate  hue, 
such  as  indigo,  nor  may  it  be  any  range  of  hues.  In  order 
that  any  common  nature  or  form  might  be  common  to 
diverse  hues,  this  alleged  common  nature  would  have  to  be 
distinct  from  them  all.  This  is  to  say  that  the  common 
nature  in  question  would  be  distinct  from  all  determinate 
hues.  It  would  be  hue  indeterminate,  and  the  indeter¬ 
minate  is  nothing. 

The  demand  for  a  nature  or  form  that  would  be  common 
to  diverse  beings  cannot  be  fulfilled,  even  partially.  This 
should  occasion  no  regret.  The  demand  in  question 
arises  out  of  a  confusion  that  is  enforced  by  a  fallacy.  The 
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new  coins  of  the  same  mintage  are  the  same,  and  they  are 
called  by  the  same  name.  Diverse  hues  are  diverse;  but 
because  they  are  called  by  the  same  name,  it  is  urged  that 
they  must  have  something  in  common — that  they  must, 
somehow,  be  resembling  as  the  coins  resemble  each  other. 
In  such  ways  as  this,  two  radically  different  senses  of 
“resemblance”  become  confused  in  our  minds. 

The  reason  why  two  cases  of  cobalt  blue  (of  the  same 
saturation  and  intensity)  are  called  by  the  same  name  is  that 
they  resemble  each  other,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  same 
in  character.  Shades  of  blues  are  called  by  the  same  name; 
and  they  are  not  the  same,  in  the  sense  in  which  two  cases 
of  cobalt  are  resembling.  But  shades  of  blue  are  called  by 
the  same  name  because  they  resemble  each  other.  They 
are  resembling  in  that  any  blue,  such  as  azurite,  is  nearer 
any  other  blue,  such  as  a  light  blue,  than  yellow.  Blue  and 
yellow  are  called  “colours”,  not  “sounds”,  because  either 
one  of  them  is  nearer  the  other  than  middle  C.  For 
neither  of  these  hues  is  an  even  remote  neighbour  of  any 
pitch. 

Diverse  hues  are  called  by  the  same  name.  They  are  not 
the  same,  but  diverse.  This  is  so,  despite  the  verbal  fact 
that  diverse  hues  are  called  by  the  same  name.  The  reason 
why  diverse  hues  are  properly  called  by  the  same  name 
“colours”,  is  that  they  are  resembling  in  being  analogous. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  they  are  the  same  in  character,  as  are 
the  respective  hues  of  two  three-cent  stamps.  Any  single 
hue  is  to  some  other  hue  as  that  hue  is  to  any  other  hue. 
Violet  is  to  red  as  red  is  to  orange.  The  order  of  hues  is 
an  intrinsic  order,  in  that  it  is  exhaustively  constituted  by 
the  diverse  hues  of  that  order  themselves.  The  position 
of  (say)  a  red  in  the  intrinsic  order  of  hues  is  determined  by, 
in  that  it  consists  of,  the  perceived  character  of  that  single 
red  hue.  The  position  of  that  red  hue  in  the  intrinsic 
order  of  hues  is  in  no  wise  distinct  from  that  red  hue.  The 
reason  why  a  red  hue  is  next  to  a  red-orange  is  nothing  at 
all  distinct  from  either  of  those  two  hues.  This  is  the  case, 
mutatis  mutandis ,  where  any  hue  whatever  is  in  question. 
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Crimson-lake  could  be  no  more  be  to  azurite  as  azurite  is  to 
indigo  than  it  could  be  different  from  the  hue  that  it  is. 

Any  hue  whatever  is  nearer  hue  y  than  hue  z  in  the  order 
of  hues,  in  that  there  are  more  hues  between  y  and  z,  than 
there  are  between  y  and  x.  The  degrees  by  which  any  hue 
differs  from  any  other  hue  consist  of  the  hues  which  lie 
between  them  in  the  analogous  (and  intrinsic  order)  of  hues. 
Diverse  hues  are  called  by  the  same  name  because  they 
resemble  each  other.  They  are  called  “colours”  because 
they  are  resembling  in  that  any  hue  (and  no  pitch,  for 
example)  is  to  some  other  hue  as  that  hue  is  to  still  another 
hue.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  hues  are  resembling,  but  not 
the  same. 

We  have  seen  above  that,  in  some  quarters,  it  is  an 
established  practice  to  urge  that  things  called  by  the  same 
name  must  have  something  in  common,  if  only  because 
they  are  called  by  the  same  name.  Those  who  stand  on  this 
line  of  argument  recognize  that  a  way  over  a  river  and  a 
card  game  are  called  by  the  same  name,  “bridge”.  They  do 
not  affirm  that  the  way  and  the  game  have  something  or 
anything  in  common.  Nevertheless,  they  do  urge  that  felt 
beauties,  for  example,  must  have  a  common  nature  or  form 
because  they  are  called  by  the  same  name,  “beauty”.  For 
surely  things  that  are  properly  called  by  the  same  name 
must  be  in  some  respect  or  other  the  same. 

In  view  of  the  many  exceptions  to  which  this  line  of 
argument  is  open  and  even  acknowledged,  it  ought  to  be 
suspect  on  the  face  of  it.  There  is  no  impropriety  in 
referring  to  a  certain  heavenly  body  as  a  star,  and  in  referring 
also  to  a  very  earthy  creature  as  a  star.  But  the  argument 
that  because  things  are  called  by  the  same  name,  they  must, 
therefore,  be  in  some  or  other  respect  the  same,  is  more  than 
suspect;  it  is  fallacious. 

To  be  sure,  every  single  case  of  the  same  thing  should  be 
called  by  the  same  name,  if  we  are  to  avoid  equivocation. 
Now  it  is  assumed  to  follow  from  this  that  every  use  of 
the  same  name  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  same 
thing.  Thus,  as  convertend,  we  have  the  proposition. 
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all  cases  of  the  same  thing  should  be  called  by  the  same 
name.  This  is  alleged  to  yield  the  converse,  all  uses  of  the 
same  name  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  same  thing. 
Plainly  this  is  the  illicit  conversion  of  a  universal  pro¬ 
position.  All  that  follows  from  the  convertend  in  question 
is  that  some  uses  of  the  same  name  must  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  same  thing;  namely,  those  uses  of  a  name 
that  render  it  a  technical  term. 

Thus  we  may  notice  that  the  arguments  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  things  called  by  the  same  name  must  therefore 
be  the  same  derives  from  an  elementary  confusion.  The 
fact  that  a  way  over  a  river  and  a  card  game  are  properly 
called  by  the  same  name  does  not  even  tend  to  prove  that 
they  have  anything  in  common.  And  the  alleged  logic 
of  the  matter  is  illicit. 


CHAPTER  X 


RESEMBLANCE,  UNIVERSALS,  AND  CONCEPTS 


IHE  remark  that  the  term  universal  has  been,  and 


still  is  used  in  widely  diverse  senses  is,  of  course,  a 


^commonplace.  In  the  course  of  some  of  the  fore¬ 
going  chapters,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  that, 
as  well  as  the  reasons  why,  the  present  work  is  concerned 
not  at  all  with  the  “concrete  universal”;  or  with  any 
variation  on  that  conception. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  term 
universal  has  been  used  (over  and  over  again)  to  refer  to  an 
alleged  common  nature;  or,  again,  as  referring  to  a  form 
common  to  two  or  more  particulars,  or  instances,  or 
substances. 

And  it  is  said  in  this  regard  (and  no  less  often)  that  these 
common  natures  or  forms  are  common  to  individuals  (or 
particulars  or  instances)  that  resemble  each  other  in  respect 
of  the  common  nature — the  universal — they  have  “in 
common”. 

For  that  reason  alone,  it  may  be  suggested  that  any 
inquiry  whatever  into  the  nature  of  universals  must  perforce 
derive  from  a  prior  analysis  of  resemblance. 

If  we  mean  by  a  universal  any  being  repeated  in  two  cases 
of  itself,  it  would  seem  that  any  resemblance,  in  the  first  one 
of  the  two  primary  senses  of  resemblance  made  out  above, 
is  a  universal.  Thus,  for  example,  r1  and  r2  constitute  a 
universal.  This  would  be  true  of  resemblances  in  our 
first  derivative  sense  of  the  term;  namely  that  of  complexes 
of  repeated  qualitative  identities  or  resemblances. 

Even  so,  it  may  be  urged,  this  view  of  the  matter  does 
not  even  touch  upon  those  universals  designated  by  abstract 
nouns  and  abstract  adjectives.  In  order  to  do  so  we  shall 
have  to  retrace  our  steps  a  few  paces. 
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It  has  been  indicated  above  that  there  may  be  no  common 
nature  or  form  properly  and  uniquely  designated  “resem¬ 
blance”,  or  “resemblance  as  such”.  It  is  urged,  we  have 
noticed,  that  things  (or  qualities,  or  relations)  called  by  the 
same  name  must,  therefore,  have  something  in  common. 
One  fallacy  in  the  specious  same-name  argument  has  been 
examined  above,(1)  and,  perhaps,  need  not  be  entered  into 
again. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  nature  or  form 
assumed  to  be  common  to  all  resemblances  whatever  could 
be  no  determinate  resemblance,  such  as  that  of  two  hues  of 
the  same  chroma,  intensity,  and  saturation.  No  more 
could  this  alleged  common  nature  be  any  range  of  deter¬ 
minate  resemblances,  no  matter  how  extensive  or  com¬ 
prehensive  in  scope.  Therefore,  the  alleged  common 
nature  in  question  could  only  be  something  or  other  that 
were  distinct  from  any  determinate  resemblance  whatever. 

As  distinct  from  any  determinate  resemblance,  such  as 
two  medallions  drawn  from  the  same  mould,  resemblance 
as  such  would  be  distinct  both  from  any  determinate 
resemblance,  such  as  r1,  r2,  and  any  range  or  ranges  of 
determinate  resemblances.  For  that  reason  alone, 
resemblance-as-such  —  abstract  resemblance  ■ —  would  be 
resemblance — indeterminate.  And  the  alleged  being  that 
were  indeterminate  could  not  be  distinct  from  nothing. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  if  we  accept  the  tautology, 
to  he  is  to  be  determinate ,  then,  we  accept  the  consequence 
that  to  be  is  to  be  determinate  means  what  is  meant  by  to  be 
distinct  from  anything  whatever .  If  an  asserted  being  were 
not  distinct  from  at  least  one  other  being  of  some  sort,  it 
would  be  distinct  from  nothing  at  all.  Therefore,  “it” 
would  be  nothing. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  two  senses  of  the  term  universal 
indicated  above.  It  may  be  plain  that  mutatis  mutandis , 
the  considerations  advanced  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
apply  to  universals. 

There  could  be  no  abstract  universal  of  universals — no 


<1)  Chapter  IX. 
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abstract  universal,  or  abstract  resemblance — common  to 
all  determinate  universal. 

No  more  could  there  be  a  universal  being  that  were 
designated  by  an  abstract  noun  or  adjective,  such  as 
“redness”. 

Either  “redness”  designates  any  two  cases  of  a  red  hue  of 
the  same  chroma,  intensity,  and  saturation,  or  it  refers  to 
some  range  or  other  of  reds.  On  the  first  alternative,  the 
universal  (or  resemblance)  evinced  is  not  abstract,  in  any 
one  of  the  four  senses  indicated  above. 

On  the  second  alternative  we  are  again  back  on  no  less 
familiar  ground. 

The  referent  of  “redness”  could  hardly  be  any  one  red 
hue  repeated  in  two  cases  of  itself.  No  more  could  that 
referent  be  any  range  of  reds.  Any  red  hue  repeated  in 
two  cases  of  itself  is  not  abstract.  And  in  any  range  of 
reds  (or  in  any  range  of  any  beings  whatever)  there  may  be 
no  common  nature  or  form — no  resemblance — that  might 
be  properly  designated  by  “redness”;  or  by  any  other 
abstract  noun  or  adjective. 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  we  do  make  sensible  statements  that 
employ  abstract  nouns  and  adjectives.  It  has  been  in¬ 
dicated  above  that  the  referent  of  these  terms  verbal  may  be 
neither  a  single  universal,  such  as  a  shade  of  orpiment 
repeated  in  at  least  two  cases  of  itself,  nor  any  range  of 
universals.  What,  then,  is  the  referent  of  an  abstract 
noun  or  adjective? 

Here  again  we  must  retrace  our  steps.  We  have  noticed 
that  neither  the  term  resemblance  nor,  mutatis  mutandis ,  the 
term  “universal”,  may  have  a  single  referent.  And, 
therefore,  we  have  seen  that  neither  resemblance  nor  its 
correlative  term  universal  may  have  a  connotation  proper 
and  peculiar  to  either  one  of  the  two  terms. 

Yet  to  find  either  or  both  of  those  abstract  terms  to  be 
without  a  referent  that  would  be  proper  and  peculiar  to 
it,  is  not  to  conclude  that  either  term  is  meaningless. 

The  term  resemblance  (and,  differences  in  detail  allowed 
for,  the  term  universal)  is  not  a  qualifying  predicate.  In 
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any  case  of  the  use  of  an  abstract  noun  or  adjective — 
whether  it  be  resemblance,  universal,  or,  for  example, 
colour — the  abstract  noun  or  adjective  thus  in  use  is  per  se 
a  term  verbal.  In  any  case  of  the  use  of  such  terms,  the 
term  will  derive  its  connotation  from  its  context.  Thus  to 
say  that  my  copy  of  Riders  to  the  Sea  resembles  your  copy  in 
various  respects  is  to  use  the  term  resemblance  (or  the 
term  universal)  to  refer  to  the  qualitative  identities,  and  the 
analogous  resemblances,  however  complex  and  diffused, 
of  which  that  factual  resemblance  consists.  And  a  resem¬ 
blance,  in  any  one  of  the  four  senses  of  the  term  we  have 
noticed  above,  is  a  universal.  Thus  the  referent  in  question 
is  a  described  matter  of  any  such  contents  of  perception, 
imagination  or  judgment. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  resemblance  (and,  mutatis 
mutandis ,  that  of  the  term  universal)  thus  derives  from  the 
connotation  of  the  context  in  which  it  is  used.  That 
context  may  be  comparatively  simple,  as  in  the  description 
of  two  cases  of  azurite.  Or,  again,  that  context  may  be 
rather  elaborate;  as  in  the  comparison  of  two  Ionic 
Capitols.  In  any  case,  the  term  resemblance,  or  the  term 
universal,  will  neither  mean  nor  even  designate  more  than 
is  meant  by  the  connotation  of  its  context. 

The  second  one  of  the  two  primary  senses  of  resemblance, 
together  with  its  derivative  sense,  remain  to  be  considered. 
The  following  pages  will  be  concerned  in  part  with 
resemblances  that  are  diverse,  yet  analogous. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  comparing  individuals 
or  substances  as  more  or  less  resembling  in  point  of  their 
several  qualities  is  not  the  same  as  comparing  different 
qualities  in  point  of  degrees  of  resemblance. 

Thus  two  postage  stamps  of  the  same  issue  and  denomi¬ 
nation  may  be  compared  as  having  more  in  common  with 
each  other  than  with  some  other  stamp  of  a  different  issue 
and  denomination.  In  this  (and  any  other)  comparison  of 
individuals  as  more  or  less  resembling,  the  phrase  “more 
resembling”  means  that  numerically  more  resemblances 
(whether  exact  or  analogical)  are  repeated  in  the  two  stamps 
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of  the  same  issue  and  denomination  than  are  repeated  in 
either  (or  both)  of  those  individuals,  or  in  a  stamp  of  any 
other  issue.  The  meaning  of  “less  resembling”  in  state¬ 
ments  about  individuals  thus  compared  is  the  converse 
of  this.  Any  pair  of  twins  might  have  in  common  with 
each  other  more  enumerable  characteristics  than  either  (or 
both)  of  them  would  have  in  common  with  their  closest 
friend.  And  statements  to  that  effect  about  those  twins 
and  their  friend  would  have  a  referent  in  the  enumerable 
(because  discriminated)  characteristics  that  would  be 
repeated  in  the  twins. 

Yet,  to  compare  individuals  in  point  of  the  number  of 
characteristics  repeated  in  them  is  not  to  compare  single 
qualities  or  relations  as  being  more  or  less  resembling.  A 
comparison  of  two  moths  as  being  the  same  in  the  nerve 
structure  of  their  ferned  antennae  is  a  comparison  of  the  two 
insects  in  point  of  those  two  characteristics  in  respect  of 
which  those  qualities  or  relations  are  either  analogous  or 
the  same:  it  is  not  a  comparison  of  the  nerve-structure  of  a 
wing  with  the  structure  of  the  ferned  antennae. 

Thus,  in  the  comparison  of  Sx  and  S2  with  S3,  we  are 
comparing  those  individuals  in  point  of  the  number  of  the 
repeated  or  analogous  characteristics  that  may  be  repeated 
in  those  three  individuals.  But  in  the  comparison  of  single 
qualities,  such  as  orange  and  a  yellow,  we  are  not  comparing 
individuals  in  point  of  the  number  of  qualities  repeated  in 
them;  rather,  we  are  comparing  the  single  qualities 
themselves. 

Before  going  on  to  this  latter  form  of  comparison, 
however,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that,  in  comparing 
individuals  of  whatever  character,  in  respect  of  their 
complexes  of  qualities  and  relations,  we  may  speak  of  them 
as  “more  or  less”  resembling,  in  point  of  quality  or  relation 
without  contradicting  ourselves. 

Thus,  two  individuals  may  resemble  each  other  wholly 
in  all  respects  that  are  wholly  the  same.  That  is  to  say, 
simply,  that  they  have  more  respects  in  common  with  each 
other  than  they  have  in  common  with  anything  else. 
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Consequently,  when  a  substance  S2  (or  an  individual  Ix) 
is  said  to  resemble  S2  more  than  Sx  resembles  S3,  this  will 
be  true  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  resemblances  or 
qualitative  identities  found  in  and  in  S2  that  is  superior 
to  the  number  of  resemblances  found  in  Sx  and  S3.  In  any 
such  context,  wherein  substances  are  compared  in  respect  of 
self-identical  resemblances  common  to  them,  the  phrase 
“more  resembling”,  or  an  equivalent  phrase,  will  refer  to 
the  set  of  resemblances  whose  number,  in  the  case  of  Sx  and 
S2,  is  superior  to  the  number  of  resemblances  that  are  found 
in  Sj  and  S3. 

By  the  same  token,  where  a  quality  Q  is  said  to  resemble 
another  quality  L  more  than  Q  resembles  quality  J,  and  Q, 
L,  and  J  are  respectively  complexes  of  discriminated 
qualities,  we  may  compare  those  complexes  on  a  dis¬ 
criminated  basis  closely  analogous  to  that  on  which  several 
substances  may  be  compared  as  more  or  less  resembling. 
Let  Q  consist  of  qualities  c,  d,  e,  f,  g;  let  L  consist  of  b,  d, 
e,  x,  g,  and  let  J  consist  of  a,  n,  o,  p,  g.  Then  the  complex 
Q  and  the  complex  L  will  have  three  qualities,  d,  e,  g,  in 
common;  whereas  with  J  they  will  have  in  common  only 
the  one  quality,  g.  The  statement,  “Q  resembles  L  more 
than  it  resembles  J”,  will  have  as  its  referent  a  discriminated 
matter  of  fact;  viz.,  the  qualities  which  complex  Q  has  in 
common  with  complex  L,  as  well  as  the  single  quality  that 
Q  and  L  have  in  common  with  the  complex  J. 

We  have  seen  that  this  form  of  comparison  does  not  take 
account  of  the  comparison  of  degrees  of  quality  or  relation. 
The  fact  of  such  comparisons  thus  remains  to  be  considered. 
It  is  sometimes  held  that  comparisons  of  single  qualities  as 
resembling  each  other  more  or  less  are  comparisons  of  them 
in  point  of  degrees  of  some  resemblance  or  other.  Thus, 
a  certain  hue  will  be  said  to  be  more  like  red  than  yellow, 
because  it  is  red  to  a  degree  higher  than  the  degree  to  which 
it  is  yellow. 

Yet,  on  a  logic  of  contradictories,  a  quality  may  not  be 
itself  more  or  less.  For  A  is  A  absolutely,  not  A  is  A  to 
this  or  that  degree.  Whenever  we  are  comparing  either 
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substances  or  complexes  or  qualities,  we  may  speak  of  a 
superior  number  or  common  qualities  as  a  superior  degree 
of  resemblance,  if  it  be  convenient  to  do  so.  But  to  refer 
to  a  shade  of  orange  as  either  being  or  resembling  redness 
to  a  degree  would  be  to  forget  that  (on  a  logic  of  absolute 
identity)  any  shade  of  orange  is  intrinsically  itself;  it  would 
be  to  overlook  the  absolute  self-identity  of  that  hue.  The 
referent  of  “more  resembling”,  in  propositions  which  state 
comparisons  of  qualities  or  relations,  will  be  the  repeated 
qualities  compared  in  point  of  superior  or  inferior  number. 

But  in  statements  which  express  comparisons  of  diverse 
qualities  as  resembling  each  other  more  or  less — as  orange 
may  be  said  to  resemble  red  more  than  blue — the  case  is 
quite  different.  For  in  this  case  repeated  qualities  are  not  in 
question.  Therefore,  no  comparison  of  repeated  qualities 
could  be  the  referent  of  a  statement  of  a  comparison  of 
different  single  qualities.  What  then,  we  may  ask  again, 
may  be  that  referent? 

Let  us  again  take  the  example  of  hues.  It  is  frequently 
said  that  no  hue  is  definable.  And  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  this  position  in  that  regard  is  well  assured.  But  to 
infer  from  this  that  there  is  no  sense  in  which  a  hue  may  be 
defined,  would  be  to  infer  too  much.  Any  hue  may  be 
defined  in  the  sense  that  a  statement  may  be  formulated 
that  identifies  that  hue  and  no  other  one. 

Hues  which  are  close  to  each  other  on  the  colour  circle 
are  sometimes  called  analogous  hues.  This  seems  a  good 
name  for  hues.  For  it  may  remind  us  that  orange  is  to 
yellow  and  red,  as  red  is  to  orange  and  purple,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  the  statement,  “orange  stands  between  yellow  and 
red  in  the  order  of  analogous  hues”,  identifies  any  orange 
hue  and  no  other  hue.  For  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
orange  hue  that  it  is  to  yellow  and  red,  as  red  is  to  orange 
and  purple.  And  it  is  of  the  nature  only  of  an  orange  hue 
that  this  is  true.  All  hues  which  are  to  yellow  and  red  as 
red  is  to  orange  and  purple  are  orange.  To  say  that  orange 
is  not  to  yellow  and  red  as  red  is  to  orange  and  purple  is  to 
say  that  an  orange  hue  is  not  orange. 
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Any  hue  may  be  defined,  or  identified,  by  a  statement  of 
its  position  in  the  order  of  analogous  hues.  With  this  in 
mind,  we  may  go  on  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  statement 
that  this  order  or  that  order  is  intrinsic. 

Let  us  consider,  first  of  all,  a  point  that  is  so  simple  that 
it  may  seem  laughably  simple-minded.  This  point  is  that 
a  green  hue  (say)  is  between  yellow  and  blue  in  the  ana¬ 
logous  order  of  hues  because  it  is  a  green.  The  logic  of 
the  “because”  here  is  apagogic.  To  say  that  a  green  is  not 
between  yellow  and  blue,  in  the  analogous  order  of  hues, 
is  to  say  that  a  green  is  not  a  green.  This  is  true,  mutatis 
mutandis ,  of  any  hue  in  that  order.  The  reason  why  blue  is 
to  purple  and  green  as  orange  is  to  yellow  and  red  is  that 
blue  is  blue. 

Let  us  consider,  next,  that  the  blue  character  of  a  blue  is 
intrinsic  to  it.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  like,  that  the  existence  of 
a  blue  requires  an  efficient  cause,  but  that  the  being  of  a  blue, 
is  its  formal  cause.  Any  blue  is  what  it  is.  And  so  with 
any  quality  or  relation.  The  reason  for  this  is  apagogic. 
To  say  that  any  blue  is  not  what  it  is,  is  to  say  that  a  blue  is 
not  blue. 

Now  whenever  we  consider  these  two  points  together, 
we  may  find  that  they  bring  out  what  is  meant  by  the 
statement  that  the  order  of  hues  is  intrinsic  to  any  and  all 
hues.  We  have  noticed  that  any  hue  will  stand  where  it 
stands  in  the  order  of  hues  because  it  is  that  hue.  This  is 
to  say  that  nothing  intrinsic  to  (say)  orange  is  requisite  for 
an  understanding  of  why  it  is  that  orange  stands  between 
yellow  and  red.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  any  orange  hue  that 
this  should  be  so.  This  is  to  say  simply  that  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  any  hue  whatever  that  it  should  stand  where  it 
stands  in  the  order  of  hues.  In  no  case  is  any  tiling 
extrinsic  to  the  order  of  hues  involved.  Red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  purple,  are  in  that  order  because 
they  are  respectively  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow  and  red. 

This,  then,  is  at  least  part  of  what  it  means  to  say  that  the 
order  of  hues  is  intrinsic  to  them.  That  order  is  in  and  of 
those  hues.  It  is  in  and  of  them  because  it  consists  of  them. 
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and  of  nothing  extrinsic  to  them.  They  are  in  that  order, 
and  in  no  other  one,  because  they  are  the  hues  that  they 
are.  And  any  hue  is  what  it  is  for  the  best  reason  possible; 
the  reason,  namely,  that  it  may  not  be  otherwise  than  it  is. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  difference  between  an 
intrinsic  order  and  an  arrangement.  It  is  fairly  plain  that 
there  is  nothing  strictly  ineluctable  about  any  arrangement 
of  hues.  Let  us  take  a  set  of  coloured  papers  and  spread 
them  out  haphazard  fashion.  The  orange  paper,  we  shall 
assume,  is  farthest  away  from  the  red  in  space.  Yet  it 
is  true  that  orange  qua  orange  is  nearer  red  than  blue. 

Arrangements  of  hues  may  be  arbitrary:  they  are  never 
strictly  ineluctable.  For  we  can  always  choose  to  dis¬ 
regard  this  or  that  rule  of  composition,  or  any  dictate  of 
taste.  But  before  the  intrinsic  order  of  hues,  our  position 
is  strictly  ineluctable.  We  have  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
Wherever  and  whenever  there  may  be  an  orange  hue  it  is 
true  of  it  that  it  is  to  yellow  and  red  as  blue  is  to  green  and 
purple  in  the  order  of  hues. 

The  referent  of  statements  expressing  “degrees  of  resem¬ 
blance”  may  now  be  more  than  plain.  The  statement, 
“orange  resembles  red  more  than  purple,”  means  that 
orange  is  nearer  red  than  purple  in  the  instrinsic  order  of 
hues.  In  any  such  context  as  this  one,  where  single  quali¬ 
ties  are  compared  as  more  or  less  resembling,  “more  re¬ 
sembling”  and  “less  resembling”  will  refer  to  the  distance 
between  the  hues  compared.  The  distance  consists  of  the 
hues  which  lie  between  the  hues  that  are  in  question. 

Thus  there  are  more  hues  between  blue  and  red  than 
there  are  between  yellow  and  red.  And,  in  this  sense, 
blue  is  further  from  red  than  yellow.  Or,  conversely, 
yellow  is  nearer  red  than  blue.  Thus,  “yellow  resembles 
red  more  than  blue”,  means  what  is  meant  by,  “yellow 
is  nearer  red  than  blue”,  in  .the  intrinsic  order  of  hues. 
And  in  this  there  is  nothing  incompatible  with  the  absolute 
identity  of  a  yellow. 

And  so  we  may  notice  again  that  there  are  two  distinct 
senses  of  “degrees  of  resemblance”.  Two  individuals,  A 
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and  B,  resemble  each  other  more  than  they  resemble  a 
third  individual  C  when  there  are  more  qualities  repeated 
in  A  and  B  than  in  either  of  them  and  in  C.  And  A  and  B 
resemble  each  other  less  than  one  of  them  resembles  C  when 
there  are  fewer  qualities  repeated  in  A  and  B  than  are 
repeated  in  one  of  them  and  C.  This  holds  also  of  com¬ 
plexes  of  qualities. 

But  single  analogous  qualities  or  relations  are  more  or  less 
resembling  as  they  are  nearer  to,  or  further  from,  a  selected 
quality  in  the  orders  which  those  respective  qualities  and 
relations  wholly  constitute.  Thus  comparable  positions  in  an 
order  will  be  the  referents  of  statements  about  degrees  of 
resemblance  in  the  qualities  and  relations  thus  ordered. 
Taken  and  used  in  this  sense,  “degrees  of  resemblance” 
refers  not  at  all  to  a  relation  of  comparison;  rather  as  so  used, 
that  phrase  is  the  name  of  neither  of  a  qualitative  identity 
that  requires  at  least  two  cases  of  itself  for  its  illustration, 
nor  of  any  range  of  analogous  resemblances  or  universals. 

For,  in  the  present  sense,  “degrees  of  resemblance”  is  the 
name  not  of  a  quality  or  relation  of  any  sort  whatever,  but 
rather,  of  an  order  of  this  or  that  quality  or  relation.  It  is 
this  intrinsic  range  of  any  quality  or  any  relation  that  affords 
a  referent  for  “degrees  of  resemblance”  in  point  of  the 
intrinsic  positions  of  the  items  thus  ordered;  items  which 
may  be  compared  not  in  themselves  alone,  but  as  nearer  to 
or  further  from  one  another  in  their  respective  orders. 

The  main  difference  between  these  two  modes  of  com¬ 
parison  is  that  the  one  may  be  dyadic,  whereas  the  other  is 
at  least  triadic.  Thus  Spqr  and  Saqb  may  be  compared  in 
point  of  q1  and  q2;  and  that  comparison  is  dyadic.  But 
we  cannot  properly  say  merely  that  “orange  is  nearer  red”. 
Orange  is  nearer  red  than  (say)  blue.  And  this  sentence 
is  the  statement  of  a  triadic  comparison.  This  is  not  to 
forget  that,  “orange  is  next  to  red”,  is  the  statement  of  a 
dyadic  relation.  It  is  only  to  remember  that  such  sen¬ 
tences  are  not  statements  of  comparison.  Any  comparison 
of  two  qualities  A  and  B  as  being  more  or  less  like  a  third 
quality  C  will  require  the  third  term  of  the  comparison. 
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Yet  for  what  reason,  one  may  ask,  would  our  adverse 
critic  discover  that  the  examples  in  question  are  in  one 
order,  rather  than  another?  Now,  more  often  than  not, 
when  we  ask  for  the  reason  why  such  and  such  is  the  case, 
we  are  asking  about  the  premises,  or  the  ground  from  which 
the  matter  in  question  might  be  inferred.  Then  again,  we 
may  ask  about  the  cause  of  a  thing,  when  we  ask  about  the 
reason  or  “ground”  for  it. 

The  “ground”  of  any  intrinsic  order  whether  of  qualities 
or  relations  lies  in  the  respective  qualities  or  relations  thus 
ordered.  This  means  that  the  ground  in  question  consists 
of  those  items  themselves. 

The  reason  in  question  is  a  tautology.  Certain  qualities 
are  in  this  logical  order,  rather  than  in  that  one,  for  the 
reason  that  those  qualities  are  what  they  are.  The  validity 
of  a  tautology  is  demonstrable  by  apagogic  reasoning. 
For  the  contradictory  of  a  tautology  contradicts  itself. 
To  say  that  orange  might  not  be  nearer  red  than  blue  is  to 
say  that  orange  might  not  be  orange. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  whatever  hue  a  man  may  perceive 
when  he  looks  at  a  grapefruit  is  demonstrable  by  apagogic 
or  any  form  of  a  priori  reasoning.  Presumably  most  of  us 
are  aware  of  a  yellow  hue  when  we  look  at  a  grapefruit. 
But  if  [the  fruit  were  green  in  colour  (as  it  would  be 
in  its  infancy)  the  point  would  remain  unaltered.  For 
this  perceived  hue  would  be  nearer  yellow  or  blue  than 
red  or  orange.  To  say  that  this  might  not  be  the  case 
is  to  say  that  this  green  hue  of  a  grapefruit  might  not  be 
green. 

But  from  the  tautology  that  any  quality  or  relation  will 
stand  where  it  stands  in  an  intrinsic  order  because  those 
qualities  or  relations  are  what  they  are,  nothing  in  particular 
may  be  inferred. 

That  is  to  say  at  least  two  things.  First,  that  what  a  man 
will  be  aware  of  in  this,  or  in  that  situation,  is  something  that 
is  not  demonstrable  before  the  fact.  For  example,  where 
most  men  will  see  red  and  green,  a  man  who  is  colour¬ 
blind  will  see  shades  of  grey.  Yet,  it  remains  true  that  red 
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is  to  violet  as  violet  is  to  blue;  that  green  is  to  yellow  as 
yellow  is  to  orange.  And  the  darker  shades  of  grey  are  to 
middle  dark  as  that  shade  is  to  light  grey.  Second,  that  the 
arrangement  in  which  intrinsically  ordered  qualities  exist  is 
independent  of  the  intrinsic  order  in  which  those  qualities 
are.  Various  hues  may  be  placed  in  any  arrangement  one 
may  prefer.  Yet,  it  remains  true  that,  in  the  intrinsic 
order  of  hues,  green  is  to  blue  as  blue  is  to  violet. 

Thus  we  may  notice  again  that,  whereas  the  existence  and 
arrangement  of  intrinsically  ordered  qualities  and  relations  is 
contingent,  their  intrinsic  order  is  necessary.  Where  and 
when  a  red  may  exist,  for  example,  and  what  may  be  the 
hues  surrounding  it,  are  contingent  matters.  Yet  the 
order  in  which  the  hues  are  to  one  another  is  not  contingent, 
but  intrinsic.  Any  one  arrangement  of  any  hues  whatever 
might  have  been  any  other  arrangement  of  them.  Yet  the 
intrinsic  order  of  hues  may  not  be  otherwise  than  it  is. 
To  say  that  red  might  not  be  to  violet  as  violet  is  to  blue 
is  to  say  that  red  might  not  be  red. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  a  major  point  that  has  been  laboured 
all  along.  We  have  noticed  that  there  are  two  radically 
different  senses  of  resemblance.  There  are  resemblances 
(whether  simple  or  complex)  that  are  qualitative  identities 
repeated  in  at  least  two  cases  of  themselves,  and  there  are 
analogous  resemblances,  no  matter  how  wide  or  narrow  in 
range. 

As  an  example  of  the  sort  of  confusion  that  may  result 
from  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  two  basic  senses 
of  resemblance,  or  universals,  indicated  above,  let  us 
consider  briefly  the  practice  of  taxonomy  in  botany. 

Within  that  subdivision  of  biology,  the  term  “taxonomy” 
may  be  used  to  designate  any  method  of  classification  that 
seems  enlightening.  The  subsequent  paragraphs  will  be 
concerned  mainly  with  flowering  plants. 

Almost  any  classification  of  flowering  plants  may  be 
based  upon  characteristics  within  widely  varied  ranges 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  For  example,  such  bases  of 
classification  as  environmental  conditions,  methods  of 
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obtaining  food,  uses  in  daily  life,  geographic  distribution, 
etc.,  are  relied  upon. 

It  is  on  such  diverse  and  analogous  grounds  that  groups 
such  as  land  plants  and  water  plants;  simple  plants  and 
complex  plants,  are  classified. 

Any  such  cases  of  analogous  resemblance  may  be  close  or 
distant;  or,  be  quite  distantly  related  to  their  main  ancestors. 
This  is  what  some  botanists  say  they  mean  by  near  or  remote 
relationships  among  plants. 

As  in  zoology,  botanists  try  to  classify  organisms  in 
accordance  with  what  is  understood  about  their  family 
relationships.  What  may  be  called  “blood  relationship”, 
is  the  basis,  it  would  seem,  commonly  used  for  the  classi¬ 
fications  of  the  organisms  constituting  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

This  is  known  as  “phylogenetic”  or  natural  classification, 
in  contrast  with  “artificial”  classification  which  may  be 
based  upon  almost  any  other  characteristics  of  the  plants, 
even  to  the  point  of  ignoring  the  fact  of  family  relationship. 

In  using  any  such  conceptions  as  a  basis  for  any  syste¬ 
matic  classification  of  flowering  plants,  we  may  well  bear 
in  mind  that  close  similarity  usually  indicates  relatively 
close  relationships  while  dissimilarity  indicates  relatively 
distant  relationships.  That  would  be  the  case  in  any  field 
of  existence. 

Within  this  view  of  the  matter,  a  species  is  regarded  as  a 
group  containing  all  of  the  individuals  of  a  certain  group  of 
plants  that  exist  now  or  that  existed  in  the  past.  The 
French  botanist,  de  Jussieu,  defined  a  species  as:  The 
perennial  succession  of  similar  individuals  perpetuated  by 
generation.  Mere  differences  in  size,  shape,  colour  of 
body,  etc.,  may  not  suffice  to  constitute  different  species. 
Some  species  are  represented  by  many  individuals,  such  as 
the  western  yellow  pine.  Pirns  ponderosa ,  whereas,  in  other 
cases  there  may  be  comparatively  few  individuals  in  a  species 
as  it  is  known  to-day,  such  as  the  Monterey  cypress, 
Cupressus  macrocarpa.  Thus  we  may  notice  that  the  number 
of  individuals  of  a  group  that  exist  now  or  in  the  past  is 
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not  necessarily  a  basic  consideration  in  arriving  at  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  a  species. 

Individual  plants  within  near  ranges  of  variations  are 
grouped  together  to  constitute  a  species.  And,  of  course, 
different  species  may  be  grouped  together  to  form  a  range 
of  higher  rank.  Such  ranges  of  different  species  will  be 
regarded  as  being  of  higher  rank  because  they  exhibit  wider 
ranges  of  variation.  A  genus  is  a  range  of  species  as  a 
species  is  a  range  of  individuals. 

There  are,  perhaps,  endless  contexts  available  for  an 
illustration  of  the  point  that  frequently  botanists  write  as 
though  they  classified  flowering  plants  (for  example)  mainly 
in  respect  of  characteristics  repeated,  or  strictly  the  same, 
in  the  individuals  under  consideration.  Taxonomy  can 
hardly  be  called  upon  to  sanction  any  such  single-minded 
devotion. 

Often  enough  flowering  plants  are  classified  as  members 
of  a  certain  species  on  the  basis  of  analogous  resemblances 
of  a  close  or  narrow  range.  Conventional  preoccupation 
with  resemblances  that  are  qualitative  identities  repeated  in 
at  least  two  cases  of  themselves  tends  to  make  us  overlook 
analogous  resemblances  as  a  far  broader  basis  of  classi¬ 
fication.  The  result  of  this  convenient  oversight  is 
unfortunate.  It  issues  in  the  bemusing  assumption  that 
the  usual  classification  of  flowering  plants  is  based  on 
resemblances  that  are  the  same.  This  ignores  (at  least  by 
suggestion)  the  wide  ranges  for  classification  of  resem¬ 
blances  that  are  at  once  closely  diverse  and  analogous. 
The  resulting  confusion  is  in  some  contexts  of  bewildering 
scope. 

We  have  noticed  above  some  of  the  reasons  why  abstract 
nouns  and  adjectives  are  terms  verbal  that  derive  their 
respective  connotations  from  their  respective  contexts. 

We  have  noticed  also  that  these  respective  contexts  are  in 
each  case  conceived  by  virtue  of  a  description  of  the 
resemblances  this  or  that  term  verbal  is  thus  made  to 
designate. 

Presumably  it  is  rather  plain  that  any  description  of 
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resemblances  in  our  first  sense  of  the  term  (whether  those 
resemblances  be  relatively  simple  or  complex)  is  a  des¬ 
cription  of  universals.  Presumably  it  is  no  less  plain  that, 
mutatis  mutandis ,  this  applies  without  reservation  to  any 
description  of  resemblances  in  our  second  sense  of  the 
term,  in  which  resemblances  are  diverse,  yet  more  or  less 
closely  analogous. 

Usually,  the  descriptions  of  universals  that  determine 
the  context  (and,  thereby,  the  connotation)  of  abstract 
nouns  and  adjectives  will  consist  of  descriptions  of  uni¬ 
versals  in  both  of  the  radically  different  senses  that  have 
been  indicated. 

Since  the  descriptions  in  question  are  conceived,  they 
are  properly  called  concepts. 

Concepts  engender  the  contexts  in  thought  and  speech 
that  make  terms  verbal  into  designations. 

The  referents  of  concepts  are  in  part  universals.  Thus 
we  may  realize  that  abstract  nouns  and  adjectives,  though 
without  any  proper  and  peculiar  referent,  nevertheless 
derive  their  significance  from  their  respective  contexts. 
Any  such  context  will  arise  (in  part,  at  least)  from  a  des¬ 
cription  of  universals,  in  any  one  or  all  of  the  four  senses  of 
resemblance  that  have  been  considered  in  the  course  of 
this  essay. 
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